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OIL OL ELE 


A Midsummer Day’s Dream: a Poem. _ By 
Epwrn ATHEeRSTONE, Author of The Last 
Days of Herculaneum. Foolscap 8vo. 
pp. 173. With Plates, after Designs by 
Martin. 

To those who have perused Mr. Ather- 

stone’s former production, it is needless to 

say that he possesses many of the nobler 
elements of poetry,—a vivid and powerful 

imagination, grandeur of imagery, and a 

nervous energy of expression, How, then, 

it may be asked, has it happened that he 
has not attained greater popularity, or even 
notice ; and this question is, we think, not 
very difficult to answer. Neither his sub- 
ject nor his method of treating it were cal- 
culated to render it a general favourite: it 
had no story or plot to allure the reader on ; 
it possessed none of the prettinesses of mo- 
dern poetry; it had not suflicient promise 
of novelty in its title :—it was neither senti- 
mental, nor erotic, nor satiric; it was no 
tale either of northern or of eastern ro- 

mance; nor did it exhibit any exact or mi- 

hute painting of familiar objects, or any nar- 

rative of familiar events, 

The author sent forth an unassuming lit- 
tle volume, unprovided even with the allur- 
ng garnish of notes, and unassisted by any 
adventitious aid,—to attract notice, to seek 
its fortune in the world ; yet we have every 
reason tu believe that there were not a few 
who were struck with the indications of 
power which it manifested. But to confess 
the truth, the sympathies and interest which 
. awakened were of too painful a nature to 
ye itto be perused with ulnixed delight. 
. painted horror and suffering in their most 
ae forms: so intensely dreadful were 
ote of misery therein exhibited, as 
*: SC overpowering to readers of a 
mi ge dang Is to say, precisely 
Ing affected by a ee — capable of be- 
setties Y poetry and of relishing its 
of hee Present 0 we have met with less 
an naperny Cy a though not of the solemn 
for the geal Yet this is not a volume 
who feel no oh . Is Not written for those 
the inne ee. agen no interest, but for 
i treats ‘ole orld, The themes of which 
that is suffic = them an awtul profundity 
are most lig to startle even those who 
trom the « omed to 


» With its myriads of worlds, ts 








Of space, in which our) 


but as a drop of water filled with animal- 
culz :— 

‘From sun to perished sun we glance; and yet 
Darkness is still before us. On!—yet on! 
Millions of blackened systems are behind ; 
Myriads of millions are before us still.’ 

The principal portion of the narrative con- 
sists of a vision, in which the poet is con- 
ducted, by a spirit, to view the various re- 
cesses of nature—to explore the abysses of 
the deep, the inuermost womb of the earth; 
to pass through the vast realms of space, 
visiting unknown worlds and their inhabit- 
ants. In all thisthere is fine scope for the 
fancy, and for description of the most im- 
pressive character; and we think that, gi- 
gantic as the subject is, the author has 
shown himself equal to it. Many of his 
pictures are very forcibly conceived, and 
delineated with a powerful pen. ‘The open- 
ing of the poem contains an animated pocti- 


cal portraiture of the beauties of nature ona | 


fine midsummer morning; and here the author 
occasionally introduces a stroke of satire 
on the folly of those who are led, by their 
sordid cupidity, to forego the enjoyments 
of natural scenery. In the following pas- 
sage, we recoguise somewhat of the tone 








' 
} 
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of Cowper; the phrases printed in italics , 
have a prosaicness that was doubtless in- 


tended by the author as characteristic :— 


©QO! to breathe 
The nectar’d air of a clear morn in May, 
Treading the gorgeous meadows; or to sit 
In blissful meditation, drinking deep 
The warm rich incense of a night in June, 
Is earth’s least carthly joy ! 

‘ And such a night 
Is even now. The sun an hour ago 
Went down without a cloud; and, sinking, 

saw 

His gentle partner in the eastern heaven, 


Is worth a thousand days in gaudy courts, 
Or noisy cities. 
‘ Every season thus 
Hath for the healthy mind its proper charm ; 
But to the soul diseased by avarice, 
Worthless ambition, cankering envy, guilt, 
Or fasbion’s paltry follies, nature shows 
No beauties. If the splendid July sun 
Burn in the cloudless heaven,—why—then 
they wear 
Cool dresses :—if a fragrant May-shower fall, 
They know “tis well to carry their silk screen, 
Lest they be wetted :—does the thunder lift 
His awful voice ?>—they stir not then abroad, 
For lightning sometimes kills :—is the night 
dark 
And still and solemn ?—"tis to them a@ sign 
That lanterns will be needed :—does the wind 
Rock the strong trees and battle in the sky, 
Rolling the ponderous clouds, and making 
shake 
Houses to their foundations ?—then they fear 
Chimneys may fall, or ships be wreck’d, and 
goods 
fo to the bottom. 
‘O, unhappy men! 
Ye drain the lees and smack your lips; then 
scoff, 
Or, may be, pity him who quaffs the wine:— 
Ye rake the kennels for the glittering earth, 
Deeming yourselves wise, prudent, thriving 
men 5 
And marvel such should be who love sweet airy 


_ And rambles on the hills and by the brooks, 


' And beds on the new hay. 


What, if the fields 
Are studded, thick as stars on frosty night, 
With violets, primroses, dattodils, 


_ Gold-cups, or sweetest cowslips,—what is this 


Rising with radiant brow: and now she pours | 


Her golden light on the thick-folicged trees, 

And brightens the far hills that girdle round 

This most enchanting valley *. A light mist, 

So light “tis almost viewless, gathers o'er 

Those meadows, crowded with spring tlowers : 
1 hear 

A hundred nightingales, remote and nigh. 

How beautitul !—here,in a poplar bower, 

Entwined thick with jessamine and rose, 

Clymatis, and the sweet-breath’d honeysuckle, 

I sit alone in a luxurious gloom ; 

And close above my head one joyous bird 

Pours fecrlessiy a loud triumphant song ; 

And, as he pauses, far away | heai 

Unnuinber’d delicate answerings, jocund trills, 

And low soft breathinys ; 
fall 

Of cently-talking waters. 


O! this hour 


ee - —_ 


* ¢ The Vale of Ton » DOTIIt rset.’ 


lo you? willt raise the price of stocks‘ invent 
Some gaudy fashion! make your mortgage 
sufe — 


Will't blust some envied rival’s fame, or keep 

Your victim in your clutches ?>—No—What 
then 

Can these import to you ?—Ye see them not, 

bor ye lLaunt uOlsy streets, Or factories, 

Markets, guildhalls, heated assembly-rooms, 


| Or Babel-like exchanges :—if ye tread 
The spangled tields, most likely ‘tis to slay 


The innocent birds, or Lunt the timid hare,— 
And that is sport :—the diamond-studded grass 
But wets your shoes; and all that gorgeous 
show 
Of tlowers 
tle /— 


y ul SaV 1S not good f; od for cal ° 


‘ Mistaken men !—too prudent to be wise 3 


Too thriving to be rich in real wealth ; 


i 
ee 


} 


' 
i 
! 
| 


and the swell and | And smell the 


| 


Too tond of heartless levities to be 


guy 5 
Cousent to throw your gravity aside, 


<< ur le d 


gers and youridle toppernes, 
Awhile each day :-—-get out into the air 
flowers and climb upon the 
hills —_— 
Take books into the woods and leave your 
FuNS 5 


| The birds will give you music, and the leaves 


Ly 
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rw 10 Ou t—sit V H ) ! 
‘ il mec ben by Cli, 
‘ . ‘ 
VV ‘ e I i RLiTIE Cidsd < bl As 
Wi rT i { Siii} ; 


merces the o crhanging boughs: 


Lyok at the silvery rlitter of the liSlly 
j 
, 


bat Gart a flash, o1 rest their elegant shan ' 
: ; 4 ‘5 ‘ 
Vith ispread peising tins, tlouting een 
In some still InY poolieebut take not there | 
Phe Cite i ic-} i set} \ foc] LA Gil j 
{ ‘ , . } 
i i 1 tl) Cui Li’ U4 | - bane YOu, tlie lov a 
bo ‘ } o, -) } ae ' ‘ 
ACK A «ahha pried ‘4a (hi ti if eit CaCaaye Thi. 
Do thus, tlita k WV, ri Yor | sti Stu it 
Grive to your thuink.ess helis a thousaud | jg | 
Oraf your name at morn r VISIUNES, 
Or cvemue Yossip, ILS is Ve talk 
C7a Ohi ] St- TS l e ( Oo il Ce Ve 
: e { 
5 ty ! ‘ ’ ' ’ ? . 4 ’ ’ 
Wi \ Py HAD DIOr, oeller mcn 
, : ! 
Asaec Midge Vabsd thos, and asvechmen of 
the authors abillitvain conee:ivine a Catas- 
Croprin (yf sie) CPs rede rr mo Wt catract 
his deseriptl mot tue destruction ef our plo 
i 
net by ae Mmietl:i— 
. Yet 1th , } 
7 . , , . q 
liath been, in tue proi daca OF ECS piss d, 
ayi } : ’ eae 
When this fur order was disturb’d. Phe earth 
» 3 5 ) 
Vas facn 1) rt \ Ve S€ it 3) Wy nor Ih ill, 
SUCH AS DOW 1S, Listed thou " beasts 4 
Nor did the I lt 
NOr did the globe Lend towdids the sun lis 
PP its 
* — - y : 
As now; but yet it held sublimely on 
Pine Suine unerring PP th alone the heavens 
€ Then suddenly there came a fiery star, 
Wandering irom out its orbit, masterless. 


C4} 
CTS OT LDe C€ 


The dwel! 

Mightier 
sky, 

And their thoughts were 
night the star 

Grew brighter, larger 
out | 

Tiat made the sky appear to shake and quiver. 

Night after night it grow;—the = stars 
quenclh’d 

Before its burning presence ;—the moon f ook 

A paler—anda palcor hue:—men climbed 

Upon the mountains every eve to watch 

How it arose; and sat upon the ground 

All night to gaze uponit. The day then 

Became the time for sleeping 5 and they woke 

From feverish mst at evening to look out 

For the terrific visitor. Night by night 

It swell'd and brighten’d :—all the 

Was kindled when itcame. The 

Had diced away; and, when slic 


drthy——thiey were a race 
tian Yoursys—loow d migutly on the 


troubled: night by 


ja waving tlames slot 


w Cre 


urimament 
waning moon 


€ 


sliould have 


come 
Again ioto the sky, men found her not. 
Still, still the heaven-fire grew !—there was no 


night ; 
But to the day succeeded a new day 
Of strange and terrible splendour. D 
then 
Became a luxury; and men would ¢o 
To caves and subterranean di 
Their hot anc 
field 
Were 
Their 
( 


pthis to cool 
| duzzied CVEN. bie beast 
restless and une: 
hour 
lown 

liy; and, 
And tremble, and | 


not 
went up 


iSvV, knowing 


{oi sluiibei ; tiie) and 


nystracter as thre VY ie i, would stop, 
, , ] j 9 
i round, us if they fear’d 


\ lurking enemy Phe things of prey 
4 4, NA 4 asl say - A ia wai iS pres reed 
' ’ ‘ 
Monsters that earth now knows hnots—came 
div! ad 
VV) ’ “a4 r} nv td , } arn) ° ; 
v\ aitil the rea higviit bad had 4 ITIe aow hs fox 
day 
i os 


Withits uid light less glar’d upon their eyes 
Pian that fire tlasiing firmament.—Yet,—yet 


Vit] eory yin’? hi ¢ 
With every coming night the terrible star 


ATKOCSS | 





> ee eae 





| 


wm 
- 
——4 


ix } 1 Y 1d now th; it but that 
All occu \ ! haya ‘i— uth 
Wis let itill’d :— the v revs on the deeps 
Forsook their ships, and got upon the land 


ay cr all the world 
Ni i NOW 


To waitthe unknown eve mt. 
U nutterabl: terror re} raed, 


-) 

By thousands, and by tens of thousands, met— 
ne , ’ snail ‘ a © oan 
Wond ring and Proplcs’ Le Day aad bight 


nt to heaven 
lamentations and loud prayers. 


Al} : 7 . 
All hu avbie rerions sS 


oe mad 


The ethereal shapes that peopied eurth, as now, 

saw with astonishment, but not with fear, 

Phis strange disorder ;-—for the wreck of worlds 

fajures not them. ‘Phe spirits of tue sun 

Look’d wondering down, expec what might 
4 li . 


Por right tow’rds earth the blazing terror held 
lis fal course ; and all the abyss of space 


Resounded to the ioaring’s of its fires. 
‘Night after night men still look’d out :—it 
prew 
Night after night, faster and faster stiil. 


Qj 
i 


The crimson sky announe’d its terrible coming 
Long cre it and afier it went down 
Look’d red and liery long. Each nightit came 
Later,—and linger’d later in the morn, 

Till in the | sun and it at onee— 


Kastward and westwatd——shoue, with diiferent 


rose 4 


’ : - ¢ oO 
CaVenhs tii 


li rts: 
0 

'T) ° ie ~ 
The sun, as still he shines, ineifably pure ; 
‘} ! . c 9 > . wort 
Piie other of inteusest burning red. 
But one was still the same ;—the other sweild 
Each dav to a terrifie bulk, and grew 
Dreadfully bright, till the out wht sun 
Look’d pile,—and paleryeeand at list it 


out: 
And men knew not 


‘The terrible event was then at hand: 
Throughout the day the roarings of its fires 
Oppress’d all ears ;—and when the fury sank 
Beneath the horizon, still throughout the night 
They heard its threatenings 5 far away 
Till midnight; then with every hour rcturning 
Louder and louder, like advancing 
Riding upon the tempest. 


when he arose or sect 


= Pe 
GQyille 
fivvyye ler 
UlUNaers 


‘Yet once more 


hl One-fourth the hea- 


It rose on eart 
vens 

Was cover’d by its bulk. Ere it had reach'd 

Its middle course, the huge ball almost fill’d 

The sky's circumference ;—and anon there was 

Nome pauUght but that terrible world of fire, 

—and roaring,—and advancing still!’ 


This we think will be allowed by every 
one who has a true relish for the sublime to 


MY Cyes. 


Nosky 


Glaring, 


be a most n _ ble | picture. Phere are many 
others equal tes » but for these we must 
refer the rea dee to ‘the poem itself, and can 
assure bin thatit he has been at all deligh 


ed by the specimens we have laid i 
him, he will not be less so by the perus il of 
NMouch lready C\- 


cannot 


the whole. as have a 
tracted, we 


lowing pass 


. 1 | aa . } 
lorvear adding the fol. 


! } 
ave, which Speaks Volumes :— 


«<6 Now thou seest,’ 

| The Spirit said, “one half the elobe,==dit icd 
| By day and moonlight night: there Afrieay— 
| Hiere Asia,—Europe there,—and, opposite 
| To the south pole, the ocean without shore. 
| «66 How soft and tranquil all fiom hence ap- 
pears ! 

Like a most exquisite garden, where naught 

( vil 


‘ 


winding shores, 


ie Vales, 


Mazy 


. 


me! Those 


sht seas, 


May ever ¢ 
Those calm brig 
—those hills 


—=those slee p! 














ah ONIC Lt 





——— — eee 
— 
+1 » | — ’ 
Dappled with light and shade, 4 
, *AYOL TVG 
forests,— iat Ni 


is] inds,—aud lukes,x—not visit le hen 


But to me clear ;—how beautiful are tl; 
Joth it not seem a sp 
i . i spot wie re happy thin: 
Should dweil, for ever happy?) Who 
think 
lo find in such a paradise broken he arts 
Eimaciated fouims,—limbs bent and ric 
; g 
With years of ceaseless Uililpefaces whe 
health, 
If ever know ny hath left no bioom behind - 
But wiiere the miser ible h reart looks out, 
Telling in every featu re—wretc hedness, 
is this the do min ot nature No! "ti S Mar 
Weak und mistaken reais ut hath hims, 
Intlicted on his fellows misery 
To purehas se that which yet he hath not evn, 
A happiness more than sit nple Hatuie gives, 
Pride and » have been and ,; 
source 
Of general misery: each man for himself 
Strives only,—not tor needful sustenance 
Or harmless joys, which, with & wiser course, 
All might, and should have; but to rise abo 
His fellow men in wealth and rank and »owe 
Unheeding how to elevate himself, 
Otiiers must be depress’d. As in the sea 
Disturb’d by tempests, every wave that elin)s 
To touch 
high 
The lower sunk, as it the higher mounts; 
So the rapacious and the ambitious man, 
Heaping together wealth, or grasping power, 
Must leave his fellows poorer and less free 
Orne is not great or rich but as the rest 
Are poor and weak:—one bloated epicure 
Makes many hungry :—one who rolls in weal: 


~ 


self } 


‘ 


the clouds must leave the watys 


Leaves hundreds pinched with want :—ov 


despot lives 
That millions may be slaves. 
The luxuries they seize, it were not so; 
And they alone were pitiable things, 


Did they eree: 


Mistaking their own good, deeming the means 


To be the end. pda re:ul joys are few ; 
But ample for the reach of happiness : 
Health and a qi vey mind include them all. 
Sut can the wretch who, by unceasing toil 


from early morn till night, year after ycal, 
Aust earn his me: agre food, feel peace of mul 


Can his worn frame have the fresh glow 
health ? 
Can he look pleased ou natures ene) 


charms, 
Which he must never taste? 
WOOUS, 


The fields 


Tle seas and hills, are beautiful; but he 

Must sweat in the lot factory or mine, 

Shut from the whoiesome airs of heaved, 
Sigits, ¥ 

The pleasent sounds of nature. Wien 
rests, 


Tis the ha ppiness of being, 
hie consciousness of li t , on this fine ut 
But to prepare his jaded limbs to meet 
Another day of toil and misery. 
And tor what end 7-—that some ] 
man 
drink 


gorse 


His greedy stomach till the bloat ed mass 


li tt tO er yO 


oud pam} 


May himself to drunkenness— 


ss | nbs 
Becomes corruption,—dee k his useless #1! 
With gaudy ornaments, and call hin self 
Wealthy and vreat. But is / happy then 


Hath the unremitting toil and wretchedn 
Of hundreds give nin one he ap to him ; 
should bad 


The happiness that hundreds 


shared ? 


) } > .) , ous 
he is proud and wrathful,—covet 


No! 


e sou 
Jjpousane 
crou 
If he hav 
Without 
To furni 
{ OC 
And she! 
To kings 
Exclust\ 
Robb'd | 
The ran 
toll 
(,1Vves al 
To want 
Self-pri 
lea 
That—t 
To man 
We 
of the 
must, 
merely 
rior 
from d 
vey, @ 
scale, 
and tl 
tion, 


Tuts 
One 0 
calcr 


lye 
call 
lirst 
bein 


<asse 
bor 





SC Li th ugh he already hath too much : Am [ king,’ says his majesty of No tka ; | Some faint idea may be formed of them, by 
- weer foolish wants are satistied, sai * "us so, but Salter lives!’ and therefore | those who have known what it is to balf- 
ence | ee ousands more arise. Look at his nights, | he determines to remove one who shows | waken froma hideous dream, and still think 
Te thoy pat thous nd feverish, or distraught with} such a want of the respect due to a crown- | it real. Never, no, never shall I lose from 
PY thin ~ dreams ed king; now mark the sequel of such ir-| my mind the impression of that dreadtul 
Who , well repay on him the misery . | reverence, as related by the veritable Mr.| moment. 1 exp cted every instant to share 
‘dreds feel through him reehe kKnowetu “alae Sergei . | in destaliaoal Geka cai on eae 
. : ° le wretched fate oF my unfortunate com 
a er Pon ous limbj—ethe glow ‘On the morning or the 22d, the natives | panions, and when [ heard the song of tri- 
rt oe I! . ene lightness of she heart, —the came oil to us as usual with salmon, and re- | umph, by which these infernal yells were 
rh ijealth mained on board; when about noon, Ma- | succeeded my blood ran cold in my veins 


( ince 
‘wnocent spirits :-=—he is but 


I) 
Lee 


behind: a Cc 


eneral bos ty j——in) itself 


cS out, pon the g 
(a 1 ¢ the whole mass 
ness, painful | asad foul,—and ar. ining the wi is 
"tis man. {ta and strength. 
ath hin *“ Poth the proud monarch slee p 
fbise.t 
store soundly on the gorgeous couch for wh ich 
es : 1 } 7h Te) } } h » 
NOt cain Th usands have made thei bed upon the 


cround ? 


ie ives, , : 
ehave wisdom, *twould as brightly shine 


ind fi 
W ithout the glitte ring Je wels on his head, 


To furnish which what numbers have lack’d 


f od 
nd shelter from the elements ! 


iimself 
Cnance 


’ 
ser Conrss rut not 





0 rise abo ; » kings or _— doth the blame belong 
and ows Exclusively : en those who think themsel ives 
, Robb'd by Afr asl, do rob as greedily 
he seq The ranks below themselves, till they whose 
that climbs toil 
the wate ives all the rest their luxuries, are depress ‘d 
; swant and misery. Self-love, thou scest,— 
LuNts ; Self-pridey—the cause of all. Would man but 
man, learn 
g power, That—to be truly happy, he should strive 
SS free To make his fellows 50a might be well.” 
- We have left ourselves no room to speak 
aa of the embellishments of this volume, and | 
aladdin must, therefore, content ourselves with | 
merely observing that they are very supe- | 


rior to book plates in general. They are 
trom designs by Martin, and serve to con- 
vey, as far as can be etlected on such a 
scale, an idea of the gorgeous magnificence 
and the sublimity of that artist’s composi- 
tion, 


b | 
LEY crec! 


10 5 


the means 
WwW: 
n all —— ore 


i toil 
S The Adventures and Suffcrings of John KR. 


“9 


quina came alongside, with a considerable ‘Having atlenvgth suthciently recovered 
number of his chiefsand men, in their canoes, | my senses to look around me, after wiping 
who, after going through the customary ex- the blood from mv eyes, Lsaw that the 
amination, were admitted into the ship. He! hatch of the steerage was shut. This was 


ee 


had a whistle in his hand, and over his face | done, as [ afterwards discovered, by order 
avery ugly mask of wood, representing the | of Maquina, who, on seeing the savage 
head of some wild beast, appeared to be re- | strike at me with the axe, told Im not to 
markably good-humoured and gay, and | hurt me, for that [ was the armourer, and 
whilst his people sung and ca :pered about | would be useful to them in repairing their 
the deck, entertained us with a variety of | arms: while, at the same time, to prevent 
antic tricks and gestures, he blew his whis- any of his men from injuring me, be had the 
tle to a kind of tane which seemed to re- | hatch closed. But to me this circumstance 
culate their motions. As Captain Salter | wore a very different appearance, tor I 
was walking on the quarter-deck, amusing i thought that these barbarians had o1 ly pro- 
himself with their dancing. the kine cam< | longed my lite in order to deprive me ct it 
up to him, and inquired when be sti | by the most cruel tortures. 

to go to sen? He answered, to-morrow; | §LTremained in this horrid state of svus- 
Maquina then said, “€ you love satmon— | pense fora very ‘ong time, when, at length, 
much in Prnendly Cove, why not vo then | the bateh was opeued,and 2 uinad, calli 
and catch some?” The captain thought; me by name, ordered ne to come up. | 
that it would be ve ry desirable to have a} rroped my way up as vell as I was able, 
good supply of these fish for the VOYALC, being y almost Liinded with the blood that 
and, on consulting with Mr. Delouisa, it | flowed from my wound, and so weak as with 
was agreed to send part of the crew on! dithculty to walk. The king, on perceiving 
shore after dinner, with the seine, in order | ny sitnation, crdered one of his men to 
to procure a qu antity. Maquina aad his | bring a pot of water to wash the blood tro: 
chiets staid and dined on we wd, and aiter | my tace, which having done, I was able to 
dinner the chicf mate went off with nine | see distinctly with one of my eyes, but the 


men in the jolly-boat and yawl, to fish at | other was so swollen, from my wound, that 


friendly Cove, having set the steward on | it was closed. But what a terrific specta- 
board at our watering-place, to wash the 'cle met my eyes! six naked savages 
captain's clothes, i standing in a cirele around me, cover- 

‘ Shortly after the a leparture of the boats, } ed with the blood of my murdered com- 
I went ve to mv viee-benchi in the steer- | rades, with cs ir daggers uplifted in their 
age, where [ was employed in cleaning} hands, prepared to strike. [now thoughe 
muskets. J had not been there more than | my ‘ raoment had come, and recom- 


au hour, when T heard the men hoisting in; mended my soul to my Maker. 





=. Jewitt, only Survivor of the Ship Boston, 
, clon during a Cup t27 ly of nearly Three Years 
among the Sav ages of Nootka Sound, &e. 
end] i2mo, pp. 237. Edinbur: wh, 1824 

Tuts book is an American yarns and forms 
fields one of those marvellous stories which are well 
calculated to pay away the dreariness of 
he te mid watch, to astonish the wonder- 
a ing minds leeds lubbers on shore.—We 

ven, eal thisan American narratis e, | 


ecause Il 
Letore us 
however, 


lire « ’ mr 80 ] 7 ’ 
. appeared there, the volume 
em only areprint. Mr. Jewitt, 


asserts that he is an Englishman, and was 


vattl born in Lincolnshire ; when twenty vears 
it age, le entered on board an Americ: 
‘essel, commanded by Capt. Salter, and 
im} O this said ce: aptaia he sailed to Nootka 
y ud, killing during the voyage a bird oft 
—! me g008e kind, measuring on/y fifteen feet 
; “ta Wing to wing: this bird was no doubt 
Tst Coy 
imbs dintined ot Ya. on American selalipead Arian 
f A VISIt {rp “ ; ootka, ( aptain Salter receives 
” = rom the king Nia iquina, to whom he 
ness 7 «an yey a double fowling-piece, * what 
‘ » £0 On, Ss Geoffery N fh n-Ce Savs, 
L nd then insults by calling him a tiar, and 
7 rivise ab using him: he aso takes the 
. 24n from the king, and throws it e cabis 





the longeb oat, which, in a few minutesafter,| ‘The king, who, as Ihave already ob- 
was caer by a great bustie and nites | cerved, knew enough of English to make 
fusion on deck. I immediately ran up the | himself understood, entered the circle, and 
|} stecrave stars, but scarcely was my head pracy himselt betore n eC; addressed me 
labeve deck, wit en L was « AL hte by thre hair} nearly the toll ng words:—** John | 
| by one of the savages, and hitted from my | speak— no say no—You say no, dag- 
teet: fortunately tor me, my hair be rers come!” [le then asked meit I] i 
ishort, and the mband with which it was | be his slave durins im —if | would tig 
tied slipping, LT fell from his hold into t! for | in fis t s—it Iw repair tis 
i'steerave. As l was talling, he struck at mi ! e dageers Ves tol 
“4 with an axe, which cut deep gash in my | him-—-with several other 3, to t 
forehead, and penetrated the skull, but in viich I as Ve ‘ swer, Ves 
n | consequence of his losing his hold, { | iV il tien id € my e, 
| esi ay ed the tull torce Of the blow, Wl i} ( lered : - 5a feer, CO 
| othe rwis Vv ould have cleft my head int SuOW my t » | » 

I tell. s nned and sense . li I) { 11) } > pe | VN « Vel Cito 
| How long | continued | 7 to have put . death = 

| know not, but, on recoverlug mv scnses, t! Ldobe ; to tell Our 
| tiirst thing that [ did was to try to vet t . ( Cc try ! i » p vent 
i but so weak was [, trom the loss ot blood, | them t coining to t hthem: but 
| that I fainted and tell Iwas, hi ver, | tl yo in the m rermined manner, 
soon or { ton boomy, bos ' {their wisi ito hus favour am 
loud shouts or vells trom: the savages, w IT whollv i ted bems yet among 

“-ONnNVI inecd LY pal Clave hac LOU poss i | the living 

of the ship. [tus inmpossible for me to des- ‘As l was busv at work at the time ot 
cribe my {tice! Ss ut tis terrilic sou the attack, I v VV wul my Coat, and, 
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hat with the coldness of the weather, mv 
teebleness from the blood, the 
ain of my wound, and the extreme agita- 
tion and terror that I still felt, I shook 
like a leaf, which the king observing, 
wentinto the cabin, and brin 
wreat-coat that belonged to the captain, 
threw it over my shoulders, telling ine to 
drink some rum from a bottle which he 
handed me, at the sane time giving me to 
understand that it would be good for me, 
and keep me from trembling as IT did. 1 | 
took a draught of if, after which, taking 
me by the hand, he led me to the quar- 
ter-deck, where tie pe horrid sight pre- | 
sented itself that ever my eyes witnessed 
—the heads ye our unfortunate captain 
and his crew: to the number of twenty- 
five, were all arranged in a line; and Ma- 
quina, ordering one of his pe -ople to bring 
a head, asked me whose it was? IT answer- 
ed, the captain’s; in like manner the 
others were showed me, and [ told him 
the names, excepting a few that were so 
horribly mangled that L was able to 
recognise them. 

‘IT now discovered that all our unfor- 
tunate crew had been massacred, and 
Jearned, that after getting possession of 
the ship, the savages had broke open the 


loss o! 


not 


arm-chest and magazine, and, supplying 
themselves with ammunition and arms, 


sent a party on shore to attack our men, 
-who had gone thither to fish, and being 
Joined by numbers from the village, with- 
out difficulty ove rpowere d and murdered 
them, and cutting off their heads, brought 
them on board, after throwing their bo- 
dies into the sea. On looking upon the 
deck, I saw it entirely 


| 
sig up a 
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son plays his part well, cutting off the 
heads of the natives who insult hin, and, 
ina war with the A-y-charts, * killing se- 
ven stout fellows w ho caine to attack him.’ 








}Qur heroes had thus, however, a good 
Opportunity of observin 1g the character of 
the ite. sTe and = their peculi: irilles, of 


‘The. men wear bracelets of painted lea- 
| ther or copper, and large camrings of the 
latter; but the ornamenton which they ap- 
| pear to set the most value is the nose-jewel, 
| if such an appe lation may be given to the 
| wooden-stick which some of them employ for 

this purpose. The kitg and c liets, however, 
them of a different form, being either 


| 
| Which: v > quote a few specimens: 


} wear 


sinall pieces of polished copper or brass, of 


i which T made many for them, in the sh; ape 


} 


of hearts and diamonds, ora twisted conical 
shell, about half an inch in length, of a 
bluish colour, and very bright, which is 
brought from the south. These are sus- 
p euded by a smail wire or string to the hole 
in the gristie of the nose, which is formed 
ia intune y, by boring it with a pin, the hole 
being afterwards enlarged by the repeated 
Insertion of wooden pegs of an increased 
SHZe, until it becomes about the diameter 
ora Hipe- -siein, thougl lh some have them of 
asize nearly sullicient to admit the little 
linger, 

‘The common class, who cannot readily 


' procure the more expensive jewels that | 


o-—— 


covered with the | 


blood of my poor comrades, whose throats 
call them, when rigged out in this manner, 
the savages having seized the opportunity | 


had been cut with their own jack-knives, 


while they were busy in hoisting in the 
boat, to grapple with them, and overpower 
them by their nuinbers: in the scuflle the | 
captain was thrown overboard, and dis- | 
patched by those tn the canoes, who im- 
mediately cut off his head.’ 

Mr. Jewitt escapes, and to this circum- 
stance we are indebted for a 


} 


knowledge | 


of the barbarities of the king of Nootka | 


Sound; all perished but Mr. Jewitt, and 
his companion Thompson, who, like the 
tale of the two cats, which fought and 
mutually devoured each other, were all 
that were left, —thanks tothediscriminating 
clemency of Maquina, who spared the only 
man able to give us suchanarrative. Messrs. 
Jewitt and Thompson remain long * prison- 
ers at large’ in Nootka, and had the oppor 
tunity of witnessing some stngular transac- 
tions; such as men singing A with 
a brace of bayonets eacu run through their 
sides between the ribs, and the khing’s bro- 
ther Ghiag his tecth in order, to bite otf his 


wife’s nose, because she refused to sleep 
with him! ‘Phen we have a scion of the 
roval house of Nootha feeling compune- 


tion for massacreing the whites, and seeing 


the ghosts of the murdered crew in 
Nooika, and Mr. Jewitt marrying a beau- 
ti3tul princess, Whom be discards. “Lhomp- 


‘meantime he and 
i lived to 


have mentioned, substitute forthem usualiy 
a smooth round stick, some of which are of 
an almost incredible length, for I lave seen 
them protecting not less tian eight or nine 
inches beyond the face on each side; this 
is made fast, or secured in its place, by lit- 
tle wedges on each side of it. ‘These sprit- 
sail-vard fellows, as my messmate used to 


made quite a strange show ; and it was his 
delight, whenever he saw one of them com- 
ing towards us with an air of ge gga 
proportioned to the length of his stick, 

put up his band suddenly as he was ianiae 


him, so as to strike the stick, in order, as 


he said, to brace him up sharp to the wind; 


this used to make them very angry, but 
nothing was more remote from Thompson's S 
ideas than a wish to cultivate their favour. 
‘On the birth of twins, they have a most 
singular custom, which, 1 presume, has its 
origin in some religious Opinions ; but what 
itis | could never satisfactorily learn, The 
father is prohibited for the space of two 
years from eating any kind of meat, or tresh 
tish, during which time he does no kind of 
labour whatever, being supplicd with what 
he has occasion for trom the fa the 
his wite, who 1s also ob- 
the same abstinence, 


! 
Cribe. 


contorm to 


‘with their children, live entire ly separate 
from the others, a small but being built for 
their accommodation: and he is never in- 





vited te any of the feasts, exce pt such as 
consist wholly ot dried provision, where 
he is treated with great respect, and seat- 


ed among the chicts, though no more hiin- 
self than a private Indiv idual, 

‘** Such births are very rare among 
them. An instance of the kind, however, 


| whom these parents gave their instruct 
7 ; 
| 





ne 
ie 
“- 


occurred while I was at Tashees the | 
time; but it was the only one known sin - 
the reign of the former king, The fy 
always appeared very thoughtful 
gloomy, never associated with the = 
inhabitants, and was at none of the f ‘ta 
but such as were entirely of dried “ 
sion ; and of this he eat not to et 
constantly retired before the amuse; men 

commenced. His dress was very pla 
rie he w ore around his head the sed 61, le 
of bark, the symbol of mour hing nr 
votion. It was his daily practice to re. 
pair to the mountain, with a cki iets rattp 
in his hand, to sing and pray, as Maquina 
informed me, for the fish to come into 
their water. When not thus einployed, 
he kept continually at home, except whe; 
sent for to sing apd a orm his ceremo. 
nies over the sick, ing considered as , 
sacred character and one much in fayo 
with their geds,”’ 

Ifany of our readers should wish to 
know if we believe Mr. Jewitt’s narrative, 
we honestly assure them we do not, we 
wished him, however, to speak for himse lf 
and his friend Thomps mm, and therefore 
have quoted a few passages trom his work, 
which are amusing, If only for their extra. 

vagance, and if not true why Mr. Jewitt 
has Shaks apenas for an apologist, who tells 
us that:- 
© Falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars.’ 


———>4a ea 


Practical Wisdom; or, the Manual of Life, 
Lhe Counsels of Eminent Men to their 
Chilaren: comprising those of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir Henry 
Sidney, E ‘arl of Strafford, Fi aucis Osborn, 
Sir Matthew Hale, Earl of Bedford, 
William Penn, and Benjamin Franklia. 
With the Lives of the Authors. 12mo. 
pp. 330. London, 1824. 

THe names that adorn the title-page of this 

work are among the most distinguished for 

moral worth or sound understanding ; and 

their precepts do indeed form a course 0! 

practical wisdom—a manual of life which 

ho young person should be without. They 
were ail men who had seen much of the 


world ; they had studied men as well as 


books, and their advice was less founded of 


ON EXPCrience ; and as it was 
children, there is the best 
its propriety, and the sil- 


theory than 
given tO their 
guarantee of 


, 


be 
cerity with which it was mparte d. Ob! 
value we might almost judge from ifs re 
J es . » 
sults, since every one of the children 


was either distinguished for 

his private worth, 
The collective wisdom of 
} 


= 
of antiquity is re: uly an excellent Work 


’ 
. 
® ‘ 


selection 1s made with goud taste; and 
memoirs of the disineuished individuals 
well-written, together with apprepls 
notes to their pt ecepts, are cael led: there r 
also an index to the subiects te ited 
which read: hy enables us to obtun . 


opinions of the several individual 
subject, as in the case of wil i— 


thee Ul 


‘Be no 
{ rical u 
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curer ¢ 
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teous | 
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not scurrilous in conversation, nor 
jests. The one will make 
to all company; the other 
rels, and get thee hi tred of thy 

For suspicious jests, when 
savour ot truth, leave a bitter- 
minds of those which are touch- 
, And, albeit, | have already pointed at 
‘hi caclusively ; ; yet I think it necessary to 
it it to thee as & Speci ial caution; be- 
ye seen many so prone to quip 
as they would rather lose their 


‘ Be 
«cal in thy 
thee unwelcome 
J} on quar 
hest friends. 
anv of them 
yess In the 


leave 
cause I ha 


gad gird, 


friend than their jest. And if, perc hance, 
their broiling brain yield a quaint scoff, 
they will tr avail to be delivered of it asa 


woman with child. ‘These m imble fancies 
are but the froth of wit. '— Burleigh. 

‘Give yourself to he merry, for you dege- 
nerate from your father, if you find not 
yourself most “able in wit and body, to do 
any thing, when you be most merry: but 
let your mirth be ever void of all scurrility, 
and biting words to any man; fora wound 
given by a word is ofte utimes harder to be 

cured, than that which Is given with the 
en Je you rather a hearer and bearer 
of other men’s talk than a beginner or pro- 
curee of speech, you shall be 
counted to ddliaia to hear you rselt speak, 
If you hear a wise sentence, or an ape 
phras SC, commit it to your anger wt dy with re- 
spect of the circumstance, when you shiall 

speak t."—Sidney. 
. You are left as weak in friends as any 

entleman I ever knew of your quality; but 
ee much more caretul ought you then to 
be to oblige men by your respective cour- 
teous usage towards them, and provident 
circcumspection towards yourself? You 
are, as [ have observed, rash and ha ‘sty, apt 
to fall to censure others, and exercise your 
wit upon them: take heed of it, it is a-qua- 
lity of great otie nee to others, ‘and danger 
towards a man’s self: ; and that jeering jest- 

ing demeanour is not to be used but where a 
man hath great interest in the person, and 
hnows himself to be understood to lowe e and 
respect him truly ; with such a one, if the 
man be sad and wise to take and return it 
the right way, a man inay be sometime 
bold, but otherwise never, '— Straffi rd. 

‘Let your wit rather serve you for a 
uckler to defend yourself, by a handsome 
re| lv, than the sword ‘. “ ound others, 
though with never so. facetious a reproach, 
reMembering that a word cuts deeper than 

; —— weapon, and the wound it makes 

erin curing ; a blow proceed: ng but 
alight notion of the hand agit: ited by 
sien, Soares is a disgraceful speech is the 
suit of a low and base esteem settled of 
“uc party in your heart. 
‘Much wisdom resides in the proverbs of 

Tat ns, and theretore fit to be taken no- 

of; of which number this is common 

» lgst us, play with me, but hurt me not, 
wie past peradventure, that more duels 
om Jest than earnest, and between 
than enemies; serious injuries 
hay ppening but. aecn premeditation, 
allords some reason, thou: gli perhi aps 
Wty audience; whereas this extemporary 
‘ Conjured up by shame and smi wt, 


otherwise 


} 


is 
, 
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’ 
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hearkens to nothing but the rash advice of a 
present revenge.’— Osborn, 

‘If your genius lead you, and Thope it 
does, to aifect a pienaintnoss this 
will po een and all 
And let me tel! 
well-chosen tale, well told, 
which a more serious and wise debate could 
never accomplish. The Spauish are singu- 
lar in this kind, which renders them the 
best company in the world. And you have 
often heard me say, that it was the best miu. 
sic Dever heard in Spain. ‘Vheir gravity in 
the narration sects olf a story cxceedi nyly 
well; imitate it, if it be possible, and if you 
can, get the app: arclhing the same tale ina 
various dress ; that if you should chance to 
tell the same again, either it will not be 
known in its disguise, or it may again 
please, because of its variety; neither were 
it amiss if you sometimes seem to furget to 
show your dexterity that yi By no 
means affect scurrility, aud whet not your 
wit ona dull adversary. 
rous to raise mirth or triumph over a fuol, 
whom to overcome can be no victory, when 
the contention itself was dishonourable. 


ot wit, 
COMP Ale 5. 
and a fit 


has etlected that 


upon 
you, that a story, 


man, it may become you well to put such a 
one out of countenance, so it be done hand- 


men are well pleased to see a vain in ‘“ well 
ralhed.’—Karl of Bedford, 

Although some of our readers mav be 
acquainted with many of the precepts in 
the volume, yet we shall make an extract 
trom Sir ML. atthew Hale’s advice to his 
grandchildren, It relates to our conduct 
to our and superiors, and forms an 
excellent gnide in that respect :— 

‘In rel _ to your equals, obscrve these 
directions: Be courteous and respecttul 
to thein ‘i in words and gestures; offer 
them the precedence, and take not place of 
an equal, unless it be earnestly pressed 
upon you; for such a smatl trifle will pro- 

cure you many triends, and will not abate 
any thine of your respect. It isa foolish and 
ridiculous thing for any man or woman to 
| be contending or shuftili ng for pre cedence. 
Give it to any, rather than take it agalust 
their mind. [t will not abate the value that 
others will have of you, and among wise 
and discreet persons it will give you the re- 


equals 





putation of a discreet person. 2. In your 


| choice of a companion, rather choose an 
Fequal than an inferior or superior. But, 
| touching this, I shall say more in the next 
general saad 

‘In relation therefore to superiors. Su- 


periors are in several kinds: as, superiors In 


thority, as magistrates; superiors in place, 
as noblemen; superiors in relation, as pa- 
reuts, husbands, masters; and touching 
your carriage to all superiors, observe these 
directions. 

‘First. Give all due respect and reverence 





to your superiors; as by uncovering the 
™ ad, making obeisance, giving them the 
place and precedence, giving them leave to 
speak beture yoa, not catching the words 


° 1 ; ro | 5 they } ‘ | ris 
| gut of tieéir LU Uaiid gr orn Li \ matVe GUS 


If 


you mect with a proud, vain, self-conceited | 


REVIEW. 


It is now ay gene- | 


somely and like a person of honour, for all 


that you will draw 


age; superiors in estates ; superors In aus | 
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speaking, as the fashion of some giddy pe: 
}) ile Js. L hese, and the like demonstratio: 
of respect, cost you nothing, and yet mar 
of advantage, and alway 
are Well taken. 
eS Contend not with a super: 
bat rather } 
of it; neither willug ly up 
to law with them, unless 
be upon a great injury, 
condition or estate cannot well 
even in such cases use all due applicatic: 
either by yourself by the mediation 
others, to compose the difference: for, 
always lawsuits are troublesome and haza 
ous and expensive, so they are much m 
such, where an inferior contends with a 
perior in estate, place, authority ; foi 
you are worsted, you In danger to 
over-run by the power of the adverse: 
and though you prevail and have the bet: 
in the suit, yet you make him an impk: 
ble enemy, that will be always watching 
opportunity to be quits with you, and, 
tine or other, itis a thousand to oue but 
will do Therefore, 
your suit al with aman greater or m 
powerful thu yourselt, be your last refu. 
and that im cause of great and extreme 


tines are gyreal 
CoMdly. 
about a tr 
taking 


ally account LO 


tle, 
hotice 
bear; a 


or 


or 


are 


you at displ sure, 


i IW, 


cessity. 
‘Thirdly. Never make a man that 
much your superior in wealth or honou 


your ordinary comp: union, tor the reas 
iV en betore in the toregoiug chapter. 
*Pourthiy, Visit your superior at |, 

house sometimes, to testify your respe 
but let it be very seldow, ‘and that no! 
meais, but in an atternoon: for your o! 
visits will be but troublesome ; and ys 
Visiting at meais, besides other inconve 
ences, will draw you into this great ¢ 
the like inconvenie 


mass it by wathou 


and such as you: 


— 


. 


upon % ‘yourself, in which at you do not ecu rt 


his, it will make you ridiculous; and if it 
equal his, 1 will be tou charge able tor 
to bear. 

And what T say touching visits of st 
riors, L would have you observe as 
equals; for one entertainment invites 
other, which, if it fall out often, will. be 
only a perpetual trouble, but an oces 
of excessive expense. If my frend 
to me to eat with me uninvited, he 
content himself with welcome, and whi 
finds; but if it once come to an invitat 
the preparation must be more costly | 
ordinary, or it answers not expectation 

‘ Fitthly. And therefore never invite 
great man to your house to an enter! 
ment; for possibly lis ordinary ineals 
as good as your teast, better, and | 
you shall be laughed at for your parsum 
and it you g9 to excecd, you shail be lat 
at tor your prodigality ; however, your | 
shall sutfer beyoux i what itis wellable to 


or 


‘Sixthly. Never receive any kit 
from any man, either superior or « 
which you are not able to repay w 
vreat charge and detriment to yoursel 
hen you arc in very great danger 
made his slave or his enemy: and, 
times, great khindnesses f-om great mx 
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ames = °° 
( eto them, and i they re aisa inted 
therein thev become the most bitte: Cle- 
- j - > ’ 
cs | ict OA ice il KHOWL, Wicil ¢ 1= 
traordimary respect and favours Or kinde- 
Hesses are shown from, creat meh to their 


that within a litle time after, a 


| } . ee + ¢ 
messave hath been sent, or desire made to 


3 
bound for him or to sell lim sucha par- 


seal . —_— | ee aces 7 
ita O] i wid Liat MCs COUVCI).¢ int ce) hina, ()j 
} bine , : 7 TTT. — on 
ai) C30) | i})} > 4 t)i ~ ft a a iis Is ¢ 6C2ICT 4 
; 
unsecnil dangerous: and then the man 


take i} 


sist ' Ph) , 
LLL LeSs in C1UTHE I SU 
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fovthe ki 


Stor that whi i 


requ 
1 
ivas to deny 


me ve So bial it, (he vreat thnan 


ib. 


vereat cei 


m\ HOW Vou recelve vreal kK lindnesses fro ; 
reatirpen, destthev be attended with an ex 
pectation of such services from VOU, as are 
either untit, or uusate, or inconvenient, to 
be performed by you, 
‘Seventhly, It is an exceilent rule of Sir 
Francis Bacon to his son, that it there be 
an iatcrior to make a present 


occasion for 


to his superior, thatit be not too costly, ner | 


such 
bat the present to be small, and such as 
may have continuance and always in view, 
some slight picture, or a stall, or a book : 
OU never pres nta mdge with any thing of 

SOEVeP 5 tor if he be Wise and 
jist, he will suspect your business, and re- 
and aif he 


present as a bribe; 
he unjust and receive your present, you 


mvvy 


’ " 
be overcome by your adversary, and s9 


lose your @itt aud your eause teo: and 
bribery 1s ra | bay olen cy, both li} the lve 
. 1 

and in the taker. 


‘Ant thos much shail serve toucliine 


our civil d portinent to your mite 


equals, and superiors.’ 

We have already alluded to the notes, and, 
35 a specimen, we quote one on the Earl of 
Bod ‘e to his son, as it polnis out 


\ : 
ediord’s advir 


the advantaces of conversation :— 


. ‘ . } " ‘ ’ Des ‘ . a - + - 
Sr. Locke used to say, that of every ten 
’ } } . . - 
Giibes he KROCW, he had Jearnut nine in con- 
! ‘ : 7: ’ . i oeee oat S 
vers stich might be attributed ina 
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: : , Ieepearay «7 ) . ( 

Creat measure to ti haApoVv art hye hy lat 
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. : ; tortie 'y 

VaAVS CNA persons tO TALK OF 


1 Lursults, 


CIP OWN 
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NICSsSloyusS AH 


Raleigh 


LVS OF HaAcon, inal prodigy Of learauing a sc 
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‘ Wa Dal , mid allure iilih to >| 4 nN ipo 
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iial, amd world dchwht to sveaks and tor 
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Cil, } QlLULte?!! ed nad WAL s observa- 
| + P| . ' ! so ‘ sa, 
tions, | light his torch at every 
. 7 % *? Wy | - 2 | P : 
ht Cal Kivier, 13 the same inane 
} - FD sod l, rum ' 
ik oe i Lids 1. eae beuUrlewh LO] OGM) 
‘ + i ° ! 9s } 
prat l nN al i nye} \ raat Heals, PCMAar AIDS 
fuat “ne bad a preity witerack in luimseif, 
; : , 
tod Veda the dutnh to speak. to araw speech 
i 
. ‘ 
cuteot the: t sullen and silent @wuest at his 
, : ‘ “af ot ne : 
t ible, to show pis disposition in any patrit 
} —" Si) ee ee 
he should propound. his is, indeed, a 
a ee ; , 7 | ; ‘ 
most deligitiaul way to connect the re,axa- 
trou of social Intercourse, wit Che acqiire- 
. , eae ! } ; 1. 
ment of useful Knowledge, wresting ta 
murs Gevoted tuo wie: af iil 7 ; 
; 
( bya ie and Gevotli } ) rie 
Sand es, a their mest unassuming 
' 4 ryhy ’ 


sted 5 yak 


} @! } 
aie ss TeECELVE d,tiuat he | 


, 1 " : ° = i 
asis in danver to be (ytiie kls forgotten ; 


B if /; and Poretgn P id Ul le >» adv le / 
is Familiar Rondos and Variations 
the Piano Forte. By Jusevu be Pinna. 

M. pe Pinna’ certainiv possesses the 

talent of familiarizing the most dificult 

music to ordinary capacities. The twenty- 
five British and foreign airs he has select- 
ed are truly popular, and are likely to 
much more through the 
medium of Mi. de Pinna’s Familiar Rondos 


fo? 


‘Sc 


SO 


land Variations, which we unhesitatingly 


ail our niusical readers, as 
thelr Improve- 


’ 
recomnimend to 


- ! mart 4 
d Very valuable aid to 


ment. 
——»>+>> = 
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Lelin » tv itl rg? Ladies Oil bhi t/ 


Morld: to 
sf? vin Read Life. By \irs. Lanx- 
PEAR, Author of Fatal errors, WC. 
i2mo. pp. 254. London, 1824. 
ew periods in the lite of an individual are 
so lnportant as that when we first enter 
into the world, or are first released trom 
that positive parental authority which wholly 
| in this case, 


Eatrance 


i ’ 
ito the chi id ave add ad 


»f F 
\ » § 
IACEC ME 


guides or dictates our conduct; 
Vv 


‘the first step is often decisive, and our 





future conduct i life depends on the 
Impression society makes upon us, or we 
make on Myers. Lantear’s well- 
and well-intentioned letters are im- 


society, 
Written 


young ladies who have quitted 


! el | ’ . 

school, and are on the 1 shoid of the 
} -_ —en ig . 

srear tieatre OFfr the world. Ley ry int 


1 ' - | 
4 * ¢) + ‘ . . ) 
Out the cutles lcumovent 


. ) 4 
i) ‘ Uiber ladies 
vation of therr uudeorstandine by 


— 


7 onal 
MWhtae Cus 
. { ‘ ° . : . 
education, entre ating Chom, while youby, ° to 


endeavour LO acquire some sture of usetul 
knowledge, and daily and bourly try to re- 
them hearts, their understandings, 
their tempers, and their duties, by fixed and 
mon and morality,’ 
her instruc- 


le period ot youth, but points out 


wulate 

steady principles of re 

Nirs. Lantear does not conine 

° ’ 

tions tot! 
e . . . . . 

the duties and proper conduct of females mn 


the several situations of daughter, sister, 


by r: iL 
wife, and mother. ‘To these letters are 
added tive sketches of temales of aif- 
ferent dispositions and education, as the in- 
dulved, the active, the unstable, the dis- 
creet, and the selfish. These are pretty 
little tales, which illustrate their respective 


and inculeate an useiniimeral. 
ha — PED ee — 


4 ' or yp ff “4) Rw (C'a npr Rex 
Mac S Of J (07a. L>\ ( sai LT. WEE! 


ontinued trom page 275.) 
SAY; ) : ° as . i. ! 
vv l ! 4 Lidice ed, abbct\ ( apt. SCery Ci t] 
* yy ; ; , * cos } 
l.licra °\vorders, since the lnie- 


: ' 7 
Ceili hCS Gl 

t 
extent or the 


ycavae 


Ciid 


extraordinary ec 


mMalion Canno¢c COUcelve 


YPRAHGCUP Ol those 


>and it is a melancholy retiection to 


LIOUS 5 
chat a people who P y= HK ssed Si) bhiehy me 


yed 


tem Ss 
MW . 


tly 
Cillllan 


Gdevree OF cCullivatiog, ated di pia such 
love Of the arts as tirese 


~~ 


= —_ 
ALLOWLECE 


evirice, should bave sunk into a state of ig- 
Horwwice or Ly irb; H l We scarce ly Low 
who to admire most, the architect who 
formed the vast ¢ Nas of hew i citv out 
f a mountain of gramite, or the muniticent 

prince who patronized a project so gigantic 
nad ve suctii ds the Capmce Of history, ° the 
A { bihia ihyt the ‘ ul fa Lic that 
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the name ol Erostratus, 8 
stroyed OUC teniple, is perpetuated r , 
the tounder of the many temples of | ‘ 
SUNK 1M Oblivion. : 

The temples of Elora do not consis 
mere walls, floors, and roofs, but they 
finely ornamented, in MANY parts mos: els 
borately sculptured, and enriched with a 
veral well-executed statues and cg 
Hindoo deities. The ceiling of one 2 
is upheld by forty massy square plain m1 
lars, of the enormous girth of ten fee te 
inches at the centre; the Ceiling, fiyo, 
walls, and pillars are all exceedingly nel 
cut, perfect in their proportions, and of , 
fine polish: and yet this apartment - 
rovin on the third story of the Teen T 
scribed in our last. 

Capt. Seely expresses a hope, in which We 
most sincerely join, that as Elora and qj 
adjacent country has now come into oy, 
possession, some attention will be bestowe) 
on these wonderful monuments of apt). 
quity, 

The arched temple of Visvacarina, o/ 
which Capt. S. gives an interior view, 1S, as 
le observes, a singular piece of almost ip- 
credible labour, and of itself enouh 


whiie 


al (lt. 


stamp the glory of any country. It is hewy 
out of the solid rock, penetrating one hu. 
dred and thirty feet, with a roof thirty-fin 
fect six inches high. At the eastern end 
stands au immense hemispherical mass o! 
rock as an altar, in front of which are three 
teures. The temple dedicated to Javer- 


haut Is at the extremity of the northern 
range, and distant a mile from that ot 
Keylas; & more magnificent excavation, 
however, is the Temple of Indra, whieh is 
second only to Keylas, to which temple it 
has a considerable resemblance in design :— 

‘Like Keylas, it is adorned with an obe- 
isk on the left-hand side, as displayed in 
the plate. It is, however, of a much lighter 
appearance, and more carved, than the two 
in front of Keylas. Instead of a lion at 
top, lizlits are placed at festivals. The brali- 
min attirmed these had formerly been two 
obelisks, but that Aurangzebe had destroy- 
ed the one on the richt. Of this I have my 
» as 1 could discover no remains 0! 
its base ov any fallen fragments, ‘This tem 
ple, ike Keylas, has had a wall ii front, 
and sauteways were left standivg, ns Uie er 
cavation was hewn downwards, outwardly 
enclosing che area. It is not an idle conjec 
ture, with regard to both Keys and this 
ysulated 


doubts 


temple, with their Jarge areas, 
icniples in the centre (nearly), and thei! 


boundary sides excavated toa considera 
depth, that the workinen commenced thei! 
tas: at the upper part of the mounta, ane 
worked their way downwards. In the tet 
ples perforated and scooped out of the “— 
face of the mountain their prodigious * 
bour may have been ditlerently commenced 
and completed. This problem, however, 
i leave to more compctent judges. 

‘In doing justice to these fine and sine : 
lar exeavations my wish is, to be as expr’ 
as possible, that [may be clearly unec™ 
st od by all classes of readers. Here w 


wy curpous & 
MIAV LTelsirk, that these two cll 
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end us 
have UCC! 
eheing the first part ¢ that was 
r Makan proceeded = gr idually down 
-, the basement, where their foundations 
mail) as originally placed by the “ Great 
and where the enormous block 
7 immoveably bedded in its pri- 
* ian ell till that dread day when chaotic 
sions shall, rend the earth, or, in the 
when— 


and 


finished, 


: rst Ci ause,’ 
| remain 


words of the poet, 
fall to dust, 


9 


ynountains melt 


6 Rocks 
away. 
‘This fine and large exc avation | vOks o 
ctly ‘nto the area, and faces th > back pa 
temple in the court b d sang 
f inte 


insulated 


: is  haaed. Ly sections of nih 


one being 


7 early tw ) square Apartmen i 
thin the other, The iloor of the outer 
lower than the in- 


quae is eleven inches 
ver, and three steps are cut to ascend to 
It is likewise distinguished 
on the outer or front side by a ledce of 
rock that | roceeds the entire length of the 
apartment from north to south, —? 


ihe platform. 


works (Revylas and Indra’s tem- | 
» constructed downwards, the | 





two inches in height, and one foot in thick- | 


ess; SO that the outer side is not unlike a 
distinct viranda or caller y. The inner square 
is distinguished, not only Ly the raised floor, 
hut likewise by an altar placed in the cen- 
te. The floor is richly carved in 
places. The pillars that form the inner 
|! 
are twelve in number, and of the amazing 
dimensions of three feet four inchs 
having the globular-shaped capitals, shi: ifts, 
and pede st: ils, richly carved : 
the centre of the shaft is left uusculptured, 
It is impossible to describe them technical- 
iy without a professional knowledge of ar- 

hitecture ; but the accom panying sketch 

[which oe subjoin | will convey an idea 
this excavation. 

‘The three sides of the room, the front 
being open, have four pilasters on each 
wall,and which the artists have judiciously 
placed opposite the corresponding pulars 
inthe centre of the apartinent, to preserve 
an ublform appearance, 


‘'S square, 


of | 


some 


square are seven feet three inches asunde Ty | 


a part only Ma | 


assioned, 


Surely these won- | 


derful workmen must have been of a diffe- | 


ret race to the present degenerate Hin- 
: OS, UF the countr y and vovernment must 
mind 15 so cl 
these stupe ndou 


at the presen t da rv. One's 
dered at beholding 
we Immortal works 
and taciturn person 
leelin: vs of wonder and delight in walking 
over these temples aud habitations, tit re- 
sidence es tor their geds only. The artificers 
have not only adorned the walls with pilas- 
rie but l rei lly do not thant there are 
| 
rfectly done, 
‘Sion tastet ful 
vreaths of flowers. The 
re of the ceiling is ornamented with a 
nd of meds lion, cont: ining large flowers, 
ets upwards, end richly tluted. 
pri NCIp: Ul fivures in 
tled ¢ to distinct notice. As they aie 
loured with thrones or niches by the 
sien, &@ common feeling of respect en- 


' he as minutely as it j 
Wi f 
Ith fig rures, einblems of 
orn nee, and 


3S pei 


this room) are 


have been wide ‘ly different trom what it iS | 


that the most frigid 
could not suppress his | 


re square inches of the walls left undeco- | 


titles them to a niche in our book, 
from their high rank, an eng 
tion. At the north and south ends of the 
apartment are placed large fi 
ane of his consort ENGTORDE, seated as shown 


nthe plate; but, as that explain 


raved delinea- 
vures of Indra 


i 
GOes Hot 


their size, it is heeessary to mention, that 
they are of the Patagonian breed: as 
Raj dndra, in his sitting posture, is nearly 7 


and 4 feet 8 inches ac 
shoulders ; hike on 
placed, ronan elephant, t! 
of great streneth and s: iwacity, 

Indian will instantly discover in Ot 
tenance the contented, lank, sleek, well-fed 


teet hich, 
and, vod ougist tu 


> . 
CCliyy 


Mis Cc 


, , 
vegetable-eating Brahmins ot Upper ben- 
galofthe present day. Phe head ts adorn- 
ed with a kind of tiara, something sunilar 


bOW-a-Gavs: 


= 


to the cap wor by Drahma 
the sacerdotal thread (Jao: ane 
passes over his left shoulder.’ 
Ve intentionally omit the 
tices of “a deities, 
logy has long ago been very amply 
of in The Literary Chre le, One of the 
rooms ia the temple of Indra contains a ti- 
gure of Raja Rameka, which m nppenre to be 
the personification of Pury: 
‘The dimensions of this richly-sculptured 
apartnent are 


ae 
eae! 


TUS»s tre | 


AN D \W EE KT Y REVIEW, 


— — 


() Yr ~~ Cc 7 | i ei i’ ) ! 
Doar cite oon 2 
WISCOTICAL NOs | 


as the ti:rndoa mytho- 
treated | 


‘The floor 


sixty-six feet ten inches in | 


breadth from ve recess or small room con- | 


taining the figure; seventy-eight feet two 
inches in depth ; : heivht, fourteen feet. ‘The 
whole has been pli istered and painted. 1 here 
is @ great curiosity in this apartment: trom 
two small pillars, near the doorway, on being 
struck with the hand, a decp hollow sound 
issues, not unpleasing to the ear, 
pillars are very slender, bemmg only 
ten inches im circumference. ‘Lhe sound 
continues about a quarter of a minute. 
None of the other pillars possess the same 
property. ‘The Bralunins who were around 
me did let this favourable anee of 
indulging in their penchant for the marvel- 
lous escape them. Various causes were 
and Of these curious 
pillars, equally extravagant and absurd, As 
a relation ot them wo ula only tend to the 
satisfaction of those pleased with trifles and 
phantasims, we will pass by the subject. I 
observed, being in a merry mood, to those 
about ime, that probably they were con- 
structed by Aurungzebe. The frown of in- 
effable con tempt and disgust that 


‘Lhe sc 


One foot 


not ch 


! ’ 
taies told 


OVeT= 


spread t! Lic hath erto placi id countenances ot 


the Brahmins, dressed inp their white grace- 


ful varments: the scowling contraction of 


features of some characteristically-atti cd 
aud ornamented fakeers ; two fanatics, per- 
fectly naked, besmeared on the breast, 
shoulders, and forehead with red ochre and 
brown clayv—their whole frame daubed over 


with oi! and the dust of wood-as!ve s-—their 
hair thickly ory and approaching in 
parts to a bri -ctust colour, reat hing to 


their knees 


> ts aplitted hands ahi CV" aoe t 


ance aud vratulation, that it must he so if 
I said it. Near these stood, dressed tn all 
the frippery and pride Qf a petil-maitr 
(which the dezgcnerate descendants of the 
Portuguese are so fond of), 
rod and line, 


SUTVEe 


with mcasuriny 

couscious of nn portance 

and Ctihy 

“ne, my second 
auth: UF rr 

ind note-book, clad in only three 


huis 
Loo 
foe. 


With 


vor, tlie lv 


Scrvant 


. 


} 
so ‘ oe ¢ ie ¢} . ' ; 
Lust, ctiidd Thist icasf, Abid SC, 


CAallip stool : 


articles of white linen, viz. shirt, packet, and 
trousers, with feet to them, Vil these cu 
rou sures, congregated in the spacious 


= 


ale ry beaut ful Upper floor of Lndra’s te bunpole : 


would have presented a picturesque group 
not often met with mm drawings, or deserih 
ed on paper: the latter being the apology 


its lusertion, 
y a flight of 
_ the southern end of the temple, we ar- 

at the ground-iloor, 
fine spacious room 


by Ho means so call 


[ have to offer for 

* Descending | stairs leading 
‘This is likewise a 
, but undecorat d, and & 

names. 
y by 
nT re 


4 


eT 


In depth 


exceeds the SiIAtcen Inches 
1 breadth it 3 
bic upper 


eight inche 


upper st Te 
Little than half that of 
. being only thirty-eight feet 
in height it is just the sam 
of the upper apartment, thie 
celing of the lower room, is supported by 
ten massive pillars, n early plain, L ut having 


r yfyvc) 


ar 


similar capitals to those above: they are 
larger in girth, being tour feet square. From 





) tion, the 


three or four fat Vuishnavas:—the appear- 
ance of this motley assemblage at my ob-,| 
servation about Ausuneze he was highly jle- 
tfuresaue:s two or bree f on “1j Hunees, 
mn their neat undress ciot - . 
du athivm Wil lou f selici it- 


this ground-floor into the 
There are two rooms on the southern 

of the court that have not been finished; 
and what has been excavated is not of equal 
workmauship to the aparuinent we have ] 
quitted, “The fig 

on the outside, 


we step area, 
; 


sic 


e yust 
ure of a Rishis, sculj tured 
lower room, 1s 


above the 


lupe rfec tly Knish ed, or else its proportions 
and surface have bes n imjured by its ex- 
posed situation. In the area, not far in 


frout of the temple, is a large stone figure 

of an elephant, standing, whose back is just 
secn over the wall: itis thirteen fect 
inches long, and eight feet eleven tiches ia 
height. The hei lit of the rock at this part 
of the excavation may be estimated at about 
forty feet: th on the opposite side of the 
area is a few fect more in altitude. 
ing the area, on the north side of the noun- 
tain isan epen apartinent, profusely se ral 
tured with eas figures, and those of ele- 
phants, lions, serpents, musical instruments, 
WC. 


Our 


Cross- 


The depth ot tte room, including a 


recess with a figur f Pursaru Rama, ts 
thirty-two feet four inches; breadth thirty 
fect: and the height of the room twelve 
feet two liches. A small excavation ad- 
joins this, the dimensions of which are stx- 
teen feet by elvlit feet two tnches, has : 
a low ceiling of mily seven feet ove ich. 
by sume accidental omission or interruptiar 


in iny pursuits, b fod no mention made ot 
the pillars, or of the apartment aly 

Amonuy the vast number of 
objects that constantly claimed one’s atten- 
Intricate the 
iC Va! ety 


a: 68 
wildered m , that 1 did 


ve 

jnterestill: 
neasurements aided 
very often su be- 


rot know which 


Of sculpture 


tH yturn orwhat to commence with first 
7 ; , . | . 
bun bot a professed er or tourist, Dut 

bef PUSsess WTICIE UL Lule siity LO UCR UOW- 
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ledge a neglect rather than insert that of 
which I am ignorant.’ 

As accessories to the temples, there 
are several large. excavated apartments, 
which appear to have been as dormitories 
for servants; these are of course inferior in 


ae — - -—_- — - — 
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point of embellishment to the temples and | 


the more stately apartinents. ‘The teimple | 


of Dhurma Linga is not inferior in point of 
inagnitude to those already described :— 

‘From the front of the excavation to the 
inner wall, the depth is one hundred and 
fifty-two feet; and lengthwise, from north 
to south, one hundred and forty-one feet : 
height of the room sixteen feet eleven 
inches. 

‘In an apartment of these great dimen- 
tions, and with the prodigious weight of its 
solid rocky roof, the pillars require to be 
proportionably stout and numerous ; 
whilst the excavated apartment does not 


although it interrupts the series of pillars. | sides of the apartment which Contains ») 
| th 


Small as it is, it bespeaks our admiration of 
the workmen. 

Without standing on the order of our 
proceeding, we shall quit these excavated 
wonders tor a moment, to come to Capt. 
Seely’s description of the Mausoleum of 
Rabea Doorany, the favourite wife of 
Aurungzebe. This mausoleum, of which 


our author gives an excellent engraving, was | 


built by the empeior, at an expense of 
s£90,000. 


‘The mausoleum which we are now about | 


to visit, alter passing a large gateway with 
handsome gates covered with plates of em- 
bossed brass, is approached by a paved 
avenue, having a piece of water and _ thir- 


teen fountains in the centre, the whole 


for | 


exceed seventeen feet, the towering mass | 
on aterrace, stands the fabric, which is as- 


above from the ground, at the front of the 
mountain to its summit, averages from sixty 
feet to upwards of one hundred feet; 
whilst, just at the entrance of the avenue, 
the height is not much above thirty feet. It 


will be easily conceived that the feeling ofa | 
by six feet four inches; they are three in 


visitor upon first entering this temple is that 


of fear, and the first object to which he di- | 


rects his eyes are the pillars; and he in- 


voluntarily crouches ere he casts a look at’ 


the ceiling to see if it is firm and stedfast,— 
no fissures,—no decay. Neither by habits, 
constitution, or profession, do I possess 
timid fancies; but I must confess it was 
two or three minutes before I felt serene and 
secure enough to calmly contemplate this 
stupendous apartment. There is, however, 
no occasion tor apprehension; the rock is 
as firm as when it first started from chaos, 
the whole being in excellent preservation. 
‘There are forty-four pillars supporting 
the ceiling or roof; for above it is an un- 
divided mass of rock. These pillars are of 
immense proportions, no less than sixteen 
feet four inches in girth; at the base be- 
ing four feet three inches and a quarter 
square. About two-thirds of the shaft is 
plain and square, the rest fluted and orna- 
mented with carving. ‘They have the same 
kind of capitals as those already described, 
but not so globular, and a good deal more 
Hattened: a beam of rock over each capital 
crosses them all, not at right angles, but 


agreeably shaded by a profusion of trees, 
consisting of orange, lime, pomegranates, 
peach, and a few apple trees. At the end 
of the avenue, within a spacious area, built 


cended bya few steps. It is a square of 
seventy-two feet (not an octagon). From 
the {oundation on the terrace, for five feet, 
the material is white marble; the windows 
at this part of the building are thirteen feet 


number, of exquisite trellis-work, so fine 
and minute indeed, that it must have re- 
quired infinite skill not to have damaged 


the material or ruined it, which the least 
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from east to west, for the evident purpose | 


of supporting the roof, these being of con- 
siderable thickness. One of the beams is 
larger than the others; and though I could 
not perceive any crack or flaw that caused 
such a precaution, doubtless the architect 
had his reasons. There is a very trifling 
difference in the square of some of the 
pilars. Within this room, and towards the 
inner side, stands a distinct rooin, thirty 
feet square, ascended by five stone steps, 


having a doorway cut in each wall, between | 
. ? | 


which entrances and the angles are large 
gigantic figures cut, in high relief, in a 
standing positon ; the height is thirteen fect 
SIX some are of smaller stature. 
Thus small square temple is an integral part 
of the m Ulta, as the floor is undetached, 


mehes ; 


flaw of the chisel, or inattention in_ the 
workman, must inevitably have occasioned. 
Above the height mentioned the super- 
structure is of stone stuccoed: but the large 
dome surmounting the whole is of marble. 
‘The tomb is placed in the centre of the 
building, the top of it reaching nearly on a 
level with the terrace: you descend to it by 
twenty-four steps, the same as going into a 
bath. The tomb is enclosed by a light and 
elegant marble screen of trellis-work of an 
octagon figure. Nothing can be more de- 
licate than the chiseling of the screen ; in 
fact, the niceness and precision necessary 
to prevent a fracture in thus perforating < 
solid slab of marble must have been very 
ereat. It may not be inaptly likened to the 
meshes of a fishing-net, only that the lines 
are thicker. The apertures cut in the 
windows are circular; these are angular. 
The whole of the screen occupies, measur- 
ing from the little marble door at the head 
of the tomb to the one at the opposite end, 
seventy-two feet; so that each angle of the 
octagon may be estimated at eighteen feet : 
the height of the screen is nine feet, and the 
frame is only four inches in thickness. 
The floor within the screen is raised two 
inches above the outer aisle, and the tomb 
itself stands on a terrace ten inches higher 
than the floor. The whole side of this 
spacious vault is lined with white marble ; 
and from being quite open at top, it may 
not be inaptly compared to a bath, 

* A little above the level of the top of the 
tomb, and a few feet distant, Is an open 
gallery of an octagonal form, that proceeds 
all round the building, and upon a level 
with the three windows already mentioned. 
The toundations of this gallery form the 
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sepulchre. This extensive gallery ; 
marble; and whether the visitor is | wt 
through the trellis-work of the wna | 
or viewing the spacious dome above 2 
contemplating the splendid tomb o¢ ‘te 
parted greatness below, the Objects a 
equally impressive and beautiful” 7 


— . =. 
The tomb of Rabea Doorany 18 Cortes. fi 


pondent with the superb edifice in whic, ; 
ts placed. Over the tomb was thrown , 
covering of scarlet velvet, with a deep id 
gold fringe: this was held down by ¢jsh; 
large marble knobs. The attendants, 
my request, removed the pall; but there ; 
nothing more to be observed in the come. 
try of royalty than in the tomb of the 
peasant. Poor frail mortality, whether 
deposited in marble or in mother earth, is 
much the same: it only reminds us of a 
end to which we are all fast hastening,’ 
‘The paved quadrangular area, or Durgah, 
which surrounds the terrace on which the 
Mausoleum is built, is of considerable ey. 
tent. At each angle is a tower, or minaret, 
estimated at seventy-two feet in height, and 
ascended by a spiral staircase of one hup. 
dred and twenty-two stone steps; and at 
the top of the minaret is a balcony, thirty. 
one feet in circumference. At the founda. 
tion, the girth of the minaret is forty-eight 
feet. It is built partly of stone and brick, 
The ascent to the top is by no means difi- 
cult; and from thence the prospect is re- 
markably fine, embracing a view of great 
extent and variety, and including the moun 
tains passed over in yesterday’s journey, 
At the foot lies the city, with its mosques, 
minarets, spacious edifices with terraced 
roots, court yards, numerous gardens, 
streams of water, cypress trees, fountains, 
&e. &c. Immediately adjoining is the 
tomb, with its fine grounds and mosques. 
On the left-hand side of the Mausoleum, 
situate between the gardens and the build- 
ing, is a handsome room, open on one side, 
sixty-two feet by fifty-four, and twenty-two 
feet in height. The room is floored with 
white marble in part, and intersected with 
streaks of black marble. A part of it} 
chunamed, or plastered, but so well harden- 
ed and smoothed, that it has the polish ol 
marble, and nearly its hardness. This part 
of the floor is of a chocolate colour. The 
open entrance has the Gothic arch, -* 
very prettily carved. This part of the 
building is supported by fluted wooden 
pillars, graduated to the commencement 0! 


° . a ihe 2 2 
the capital: the flutings of the pillars - 
ainted green and white alternately. He 


whole stands upon a raised terrace, » 
fact, do most Mussulman and Hine : 
buildings. The name of the room 1s Si" 
to be the Jumma! Caun, a retiring-place 10! 
the priests to assemble before proceeding tv 
their daily orisons at the tomb of ye 

As we are sure our readers will ealig 
much interest as we do in the Wonew ° 
Elora, we present them, In the = = 
with a copper-plate engraving of iustrates 
ple of Indra, which admirably 1 wat 
the description we have quoted from" 
Secly’s escelleut work. 
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ORIGINAL. 


RURAL SPORTS. 

T's the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Dear Mr. Eorror.—t address you 
frankly and aifectionately, for you are 
aman after my own heart, and [| am 
determined to become better acquainted 
with you: you love May-po'es and 
merry meetings, gay holidays, and 
warm hearts,—so do 1: and though, 
mayhap, there is some twenty years’ 
difference in our ages, yet lam per- 
suaded that we are hethe rr calculated 
to be friends than multitudes who 
adopt the name. 

You observe with too much truth that 
the usages of our ancestors are daily de- 
clining in all matters of recreation and 
joviality ; yet it is certain that many 
excellent customs still exist in the coun- 
try, which may be sought and enjoyed, 
for | regularly have partaken of them 
eve;ry other summer, since I leit the 
land of my fathers, on the borders of 
Derbyshire, some thirty-five years ago. 
It moves my spleen, I confess, to see 
the great Scottish novelist, and his fol- 
lowers (clever as they are), describe 
with such gravity the amusements and 
customs of our forefathers, as if they 
were things obsolete ortraditional, when 
probably not amonth before I have wit- 
nessed or partaken in them. These gen- 
try know nothing of England, save what 
they see ina periodical visit to London; 
and because the severity of John Knox 
and his descendants’ banished from 
their upright but gloomy church every 
thing that savoured of systematic diver- 

on, they conclude that we are simi- 
larly situated, and the ‘y examine musty 
records, or listen to mumbling old wo- 
men, on subjects which a short } journey 
would enable them to sce and to inves- 
tigate for themselves. 

Had Sir Walter Scott stopped a week 
at Harrogate, he would have found the 
word snidering, or smthering, of which 
he has given us a copious investigation, 
in common use, as wel 
such as ‘ fardels,’ which has puzzled the 
wise commentators of Shakspeare, and 
Crawn from them observations equatiy 
{fetched and ridiculous. The mid- 
land and northern counties have, in 
fact, a more extended vocabulary than 
the southern ones ; and if, in our refine- 
ment, we cut away such words as pro- 
vincialisms, farewell to Spencer and all 
the poetry of his day. 

Mais courage, monami ;—old English 
words and old English merriment may 
yet be found. Can you steal away from 
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as many others ; | 
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joyousness, 
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London, 
Visit to 
agricule 


the 


and noise of 
and eo with me on my anneal 
the Lakes of Cumberk ind, the 
tural districts of Yorkshire, 
Peak of ' 

dertake to show you ‘a brave peasant- 
ry,” and their paternal landtords, still 
exercising ancient privileges, sporis, and 
recreations ; where ‘ faughter, holding 
both her sides,’ shall enable us to doff 
all our town-bred cares and fastidious- 
ness, and mingle with our fellow-crea- 
tures n the full, sympathetic, sparkling, 
which runs from breast to 
breast with electric contagion, in scenes 
where hilarity is at ouce a charm and 
a virtue, where mirth and good fellow- 


citude, the dust 


and 


ship, kind hearts and merry ones, are | 


deemed synonymous, 
Tis true, the friends of whom I speak 
might, in the first instance, be a little 
afraid of receiving a pale student, an 
abstracted genius, or that still more ter- 
rific personage, an author; but when 
once you have been tipsy with them, all 
their fears will subside, and you will be 
free of the house and the heart of each 
for life. The grasp of warm hands, 
the smile of sunshining faces, and the 
kiss of coral lips (for even kissing is not 
quite obsolete) will be henceforward your 
portion ; if you are the man I take you 
to be, Mr. Editor,—that is,a man as he 
should be (so far as he can), with the 
best atlections of his nature, his senses, 
and his spirits, in full-play,—surely you 
will be tempted to accept my invitation. 
Sut fam this moment informed that 
you have a pretty young wife and other 
pretty claimants on your prudence, &e. 
Then still go in the way of business, 
and learn to describe scenes which have 
continued, though antecedent to, the 
feats of the abbot of mis-rule. So 
may you escape the extraordinary igno- 
rance displayed by the reaily clever au- 
thor of Perey Mallory, when he places 
smuoalers on the banks of U 
lake more than forty miles from the sea, 
where the name and the office are alike 
utterly unknown; nor will you speak 
of the sword-dance as the exclusive ex- 
hibition of the Hebrides, for I will show 
it to you performed in perfection at 
Knaresbro’! TL will take you to Balbo- 
rough, where the squire of the parish, 
within a few years, has expended three 
hundred pounds in erecting a May- pole, 
and you shall sce dancing and merri- 
ment inalltheirancient perfection, An! 
sir, when I wasa boy, such scenes might 
be found through all se midland coun- 
lies every successive week in summer; 
but alas! the French by 
bringing political k 


revolution, 


} 


now.edgve wito ta- 


Derbyshire 2 where I will un-| 
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shion, banished them into the " eee” 
’ 4 Si Te. yncat 
cluse villages, Many a tine fi How. » ith 
would have won a pound of tobace antl 
grinning through a bh rse-collar, ha: | rut 
been reduced to a sc anty Pipe, | wy the 
gufying on the state of Europe: and Is cee 
nimble enough to have e; Lucht a» res: 
soaped pig by the tail, have been ry} x hy aril 
Dy grap} pling with news ‘papers, 'f) n0tit 
progress of improvement has produced were 
very retrogade movements in many Ways: Morri 
—but Twill not rail, lest you should ¢; sas 
clude me older than [ am, buat | yj Moris 
tell you what may really yet be foy Spain 
in the w ly of pastimes, and to whic! h | it iS | 
pledge myself to introduce you, other 
In Christmas time, all through the and @! 
midland counties, you will find bands o conce 
mummers in every village, with a may. vine, 
nificent St. George, a Pagan prince, of yo 
and an Arabian doctor; and at Knares skins, 
borough and its neighbourhood, th the m 
sword-dance (as sp oken of in the novel very | 
of the Pirate) is regularly performed, of mil 
and very admirably too, by young men wrist, 
in the houses of the neighbouring gentry, wreat 
When May comes,—th: it season of love dancl 
and blooin, of sweet odours and cheer and ¢ 
ful poner —tae annual wakes or feasts creen 
of different villages begin in Derbyshire; the | 
and you may travel, if you like it, from hy bi 
one to another till the last leaves o! May- 
autumn have dropped. Every wheie wing, 
you will be received with all the ho- tesqu 
nours of a guest, with hospitality that ther, 
may sometimes oppress you by its kind- hall 
ness, but willnot, for a moment, desert admi 
its post. In every house a table ? regal 
spread from morning to nigat, besides xo te 
the provision for stated meals : amuses uient 
ments of various kinds succeed each and | 
other, friends are arriving or de parting disp] 
and the whole neighbo urhood is replete lage 
with life aud motion, joy and  satislac- ate 
tion, Blithe lads and pretty lasses, ANON 
| hale old fellows and their buxom dames, ao) 
| generous ‘squires, crey-headed serving yee 
men, giggling girls, laughing hobble CAT: 
dehoys, and chuckling brats, are all con and 
eregated for the purposes of mirth ane ~— 
vood cheer, renewed frie ndships and that and 
renovation of heart and memory, tat : me 
oblivion of care and labour, whieh ren he 
ders pleasure itself a duty, by making tt iim 
the medium of renewed virtue, in con 
exercise of our best affections and eu! pe 
Strongest ties to socie ly. : i 
Let not the cynic, in his hour of ennul, rs 
sneer at the homeliness, the vulgarity, ae 
of our company or their pursulls. ” = 
pure heart and the manly mind, thet u 
(lective taste, which leads us to ogni : ; 
the progress of manners or to Tes “ fs 
scrnal character astt exists in huma in| : | 
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fications, will enable us to dispense 
th dandy refinements ; and we shail 

jestionabiy find, not oniythecharms 
: al but even classic associations, 
“a the dan ces, processions, and exhibi- 
‘ons, to be met with in various village 
- such are well- flowering and rush- 
as described in the Peak Sce- 
pervs for no one can doubt that they 
were instituted in honour of Flora. 
Morrice-daneing 1s said to owe its ori 
in to the Moors, whose dances (the 
Moriscoes) were transmitted to us from 
Spain ; be that as it may, the thing, us 
it is Now performed at Dromfield and 
other places, is one of the most beautiful 


1 


lt tes: 
hearings 


| 





and exhilarating spectacles the mind can | 


conceive or the eye delight in. Ima- 
vine, Mr. Editor, thirty or forty couple 
of young men, array ed in neat buck- 
skins, with hose and shirts that rival 
the mountain snow, the latter having 
very full sleeves, tied in with bunches 
of ribbon, from the shoulders to the 
wrist, sashes across the shoulders, 
wre ‘aths of flowers on their heads, 
dancing to gay music, through lanes 
and over lawns, seen parti lly through 
creen trees and flowery brakes, bencath 
the pure blue of a summer sky, fanned 
hy breezes that bear the odours of the 
May-tlower and the 
wings They are 

tesque figure, calling himself their fa- 
ther, and he brings tiem first to the old 
hall of the’ squire, who never fails to 
ane them within his precincts, and 


hedge-rose on their. 
p sreceded by a gro-'| 


regale them with his ale; thence the: yi! 


0 to all the gentry who have a conve- 
hient space in which to receive them, 
aud in the vicar ‘age-garden never fail to 
display themselves to the best advan- 


lage;—no wonder, many bright eyes | 
and who 


are gazing on them there, 


knows what his worship may have to 
do next for the handsome lads and 
pretty before him,—he a 
ciristened them all, catechised then 
and wil] ° arty them some time. How 
many throbbing hearts, how many proud 
and hap PY hearts, are in this group. 
Every mother’s eye 1S on her 
very father 
uumself, every maiden knows whom she 
Considers the best dancer, and every 
vancer desires one pe rson’s approbati on 
yond all the rest ; hopes and fears, 
imbiti lon, rivalry, and jealousy, are 
‘Urring, bu it yet they are al! subservient 


damsels 


co? 
SOT, 


7 the general j Joyousness and spirit-stir- 
we Cherzy of the scene. All is gay 
™“ Ue lectable s—the soul of hea! tht ul | 


JOVMeEent ys abro ad, 
rve, 
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and felt in every 
The telaxation from toil, which 
bi than Test 5 the absolute conscl- 


all | 


' stance hi ippened one night: 
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ousness of present riches, hoarded with 


care to be dissipated with delight, yet 
not with regret; the generous joy of 
giving, tasted at this moment even by 
the poorest ; 
one universal feeling of abandonment to 
festal pleasure and rural amusement, 
which pervades high and low, renders 
such scenes at once inspiring and affect- 
ing. Lamnosickly sentimentalist—lI be- 
long to the rudely-mirthful on these oe- 
casions; yet the * hail, fellow, well met’ 
looks and hand-shakings I have wit- 
nessed between old gentlemen and their 
old tenantry, have filled my eyes with 
precious drops that still glisten in my 
memory. 

And, then, to see the young ladies 
with their pleasant looks, and the inter- 
est they take in the youths (for the sake, 
perhaps, of their own hand-maidens), 
thus eliciting towards themselves that 
old chivalrous feeling by which man 
binds himself to the service of woman, 
by the noblest and purest loyalty of 
service of which his nature 1s capable. 
In short, all our best feelings, as well as 
our gayest moments, are connected with 
such scenes: and I again say, come with 
me ana enjoy them, ‘return and describe 
them, and thus prolong, so far as you 
can, the innocent pleasures and the 
sterling advantages connected with 
them. Your’s truly, 

JONATHAN OLDWORTH. 
——_—_-34>o-—— 


THE ASHANTEES. 


[A CORRESPONDENT, to whom we have often 
been indebted, and on whose veracity we 
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wii the Royal African Lata nea 


widely diferent to that lounge parade 


and the kindly equality, | 





NO ee 


can rely, has favoured us with the following | 
extracts from a letter of an English officer | 


at Cape Coast Castle, which, at the present 

moment, will be read with interest, on ac- 

count of the recent news of the defeat of our 
troops, at Accra, by the Ashantees.—ED.] 

Cape Coast Castle, Royal Gold wnat, 
19th April, 1s 

DEAR *****,—J] wrote to you, ie we 


Africas 


sweetly as on a bed of feathers : 


, lay in Lisbon, and I hope you received | 


as it contamed the whole 
contents of our voyage, and avery un- 


comfortable one it was, I assure you. 


We sailed from 5 line on the Ist of 


Is comparing his hoy with | 





March, 
from thence to Cape Coast, caught se- 
veral large sharks, and a fine dolphin, 
nearly seven feet long, which weighed 
about 70 lbs. A very curious circum- 
having left 
our lines out, on going to look at one of 
them the next morning, we found a 
monstrous shark's head fast to it, but 
no body ; sothat, we sappone, some large 
tish must have taken it tor a dead bait. 


as would amount to 


had a tolerable good passage | 


We land led 1 in ©: ipe Coast on the 2nd | 


where we commenced duty 


f April, 


to which the Guards are accustomed in 
St. James’s Park. I observed only 
eleven white men in the Royal Artillery 
here, and they looked to me as oe. 
larly as the three blacks in the Duke 
York’s band, with the dress nh 
The Royal Artillery had been out fighting 
against the tyrant King of Ashantee ; the 
engagement was terminated by the loss 
of | great numbers on both sides. We 
expect this noted king, however, every 
day, to come down i his encamp- 
ments to fight us ; need I add, that we 
are prepared to give him and his men 
a very warm reception. The first ser- 
geant ‘whom the Ashantees killed belong- 
cdto the Royal African Corps ; they took 
his jaw-bone and presented it to their 
hege, as a token of triumph; and he 
desired as many more as could be fur- 
nished to decorate his dwelling. The 
manner in which the Ashantees murder 
people here, who fall into their power, 
is extremely cruel: first, they cut off a 
finger, and ask you, if you see that: 
and then take off one of your ears, and 
show that to you; and then one of your 
eyes,—and so on, till they have com- 
pletely dissected your body. What a 
barbarous state must this zone be in, 
where the inhabitants delight mn the 
horrors of torture! O happy England! 
in which civilization dwells and rules 
the actions of society. 

The Ashantees are naked, except a 
small cloth which they wear about their 
middle : the women are similarly 
dressed, only they have a hump in the 
lower part of their back, like the pum- 

mel of a saddle, on which they carry 
all their work and their infant children, 
who seem to sleep as soundly and 
they 
wear great varieties of beads round their 
necks, wrists, and ancles, and some of 
them have as much gold in their hair 
3 £7\) or £80 ster- 
ling. ‘Those of the females who are 
looking for husbands have about fifty 
small silver keys hung down before 
them. One man thinks it nothing to 
have twelve wives, who areall with him, 
and equally desirous of gating his 
pleasure; indeed, 1 could not but re- 
mark their attachment to him, whose 
frown was terrible. I have been with 
the king of Cape Coast; I drank tea 
with him ; he shewed me great civility, 
and requested a repetition of my visit— 
Though nearly as rude as his subjects, 
yet he is a personable man, and con- 
versive. He lives in a good house, has 
several things in it w hich have been sent 
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him from England ;—he can read and 
write English, is fond of music, and 
dances admirably. The men and wo- 
man cut their hair in a_ grotesque 
fashion—in fact, they shave rt; thus, 
every time it is shorn, it is done so 
strangely, that it assumes a different 
appearance and novelty, according as 
their fancy changes.—We shortly pro- 
ceed to Sierra Leone, but I hear a bad 
account of it. There is a large school 
at Cape Coast; about eighty boys and 
girls attend it; they go to church every 
Sunday, and sing. After service they 
all shout, God save the King.’— 
Only four are left out of the regiment 
which came from the Isle of Wight. 
White ladies are so scarce here, that I 
have seen only one of the fair sex since 
my arrival.—I have a bird that sings 
French, and, what is more remarkable, 
swears good round English: it is called 
acrown bird. The drum beats to duty 
—war is written on our foreheads—we 
conquer or fall.* Your's truly, 
W. W.P. 
P. S. I have sent this letter home by 
a vessel coming from the coast, laden 
with gold and ivory; but there is not 
much gold to be got now we are at war 
with the Ashantees. 
—_<3 +o — 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


ALL our readers know we are not ego- 
tistical,, and are tolerably free from 
many of the weaknesses of our contem- 
poraries. We do not, like our worthy 
friend ofthe * Cunnynge Advertiser,’ 
calcu!aie the number of pages, words, 
syllabivs, and letters, of all the works we 
review, or, like Mr. Clement, tell the 
public that our Chronicle has increased 
five hundred every week for the last six 
months: we are content to lay out the 
increasing produce of our labours in 
India bonds and a quarterly purchase 
in the three per cents., without boasting 
of the wealth The Literary Chronicle 
yields us, or assuming those fantastic 
airs which only render men ridiculous. 
But we cannot, in justice to ourselves, 
omit declaring that we do a mighty 
deal of good to the public. All our 
readers know how we knocked up the 
project for squeezing the pockets of 
those who have more money than wit, 
and more loyalty than either, for a mo- 
nument to the memory of his late ma- 
jesty; not that we objected to a monu- 
ment for George III., for no sovereign 
was ever more deserving of one,—but 
we hate all jobs. 





* News has just arrived of the death of the 
unfortunate writer.—Eb. 





It was but the other day that, by a 
well-timed article in the Literary Chro- 
nicle, we roused the sleeping partners 
in the committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institution, and at once put them on 
their mettle, so that they have increased 
their lectures and give promise of really 
doing something for the good of the 
members of that society: but our chef 
d’euvre, an exploit on which alone we 
shall be content to rest our fame, is that 
we have even made the Royal Society of 
Literature do something for the public 
good. The public is aware how slug- 
gishly the ‘ most potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors’ of this society have 
passed away three years; at last we 
determined to try if we could not stir 
them up. We did so, and the conse- 
quence is that they are so confident of 
the merit of their labours, that they 
have resolved to publish a volume of 
their Transactions, neatly printed in fools- 
cap folio. This important measure was 
fully discussed and determined on at 
their anniversary on Thursday last, and, 
notwithstanding the:secrecy observed in 
the proceedings of this society, we have 
obtained a sight of the several essays 
which are to form the forthcoming vo- 
lume, a hst of which we subjoin :—- 

Dr. L-w, Bishop of Chester, supplies 
an erudite essay on the essential and 
inseparable Union of the Law and 
Gospel, with an itinerary of the road 
from Chester to Bath. 

The Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, An historical De- 
scription of Abbot’s Priory. 

Sir A, J-hn-e, The plot of a new 
romance, to be entitled the Handsome 
Englishman, or the Stranger in Ceylon. 

Sir J. M-kin-sh, A Dissertation on 
the due importance of writing a History 
of England; or Penelope’s Web no fic- 
tion. 

Lord G-nvy-lle, A Treatise on the 
Balance of Parties, or the Art of being 
well with both Sides, for the use of 
Young Senatorsand Junior Lords of the 
Admiralty, 

Lord M-rp-th, A Topographical Es- 
say, showing that the distance from 
Morpeth to Carlisle is much greater 
now than it was formerly. 

Colonel Leake, An Essay on National 
Emblems, particularly those of Wales. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, An Argument to 
prove that the Scotch are descended 
from the Chinese, and that the booing 
of the former is derived from the Ko-tou 
of the latter. 

Rev. G. Cr-l-y, two papers. 1. A new 
novel entitled Five Act Farces and Fif- 
teen-minute Sermons ; or, the Stage ver- 





——— 
es the Pulpit. 2. An INQUITY into th. 
yest means of d—ning a play or g ne 
actor on a Saturday, and doing the 
same service to an audience op th, 
Sunday. 

The editor of Longuemanne’s (yp. 
nynge Advertiser sent several] essays 
but none of them were accepted, ~’ 

Mr. Chantrey has offered to make, 
bust of the first genius belonging to thy. 
society, the moment that the point can 
be settled among the members, 

Taylor Combe, Esq. will furnish , 
design for a medal, whenever any 
membershall render service tothe soc; 
to deserve one. 

There are several other papers in. 
tended for the forthcoming volume, but 
we are under an injunction to conceal 
their titles at present; though ina future 
number we may give them, as well as 
a list of the rejected articles, with a list 
of which we have also been favoured, 


—=—3-+>>-e—— 
M. BELZONI. 


Tue following account.of the death of this 
enterprising traveller is communicated 
in a Jetter from a young gentleman, a 
native of Liverpool, to Mr. A. Hodgson, of 
that tewn :— 


‘ Brig Castor, British Accarah, 
Jan. 7, 1824. 

‘I wrote you some time since, almost at 
a venture, mentioning the arrival in Benia 
River of Mr. G. Belzoni, the celebrated 
traveller, who was attempting to reach 
Houssa and Timbuctoo, by way of Benin. 
[am sorry to inform you that, like all 
others who have made this trial, he has 
perished. He died at Gato, the 3d 
December, 1823. 

‘As I think it will interest you, [ wi 
give you an idea of his prospects of suc 
ceeding in this perilous expedition, when 
they were closed by his death. He had 
been a considerable time a very welcome 
guest on board of this brig, waiting for 
the time a Mr. J. Houston could accov- 
pany him to Benin, whose interest wil 
the king of that pPace he considered would 
be serviceable to him. On the night o! 
the 24th of November he left us, with Mr. 
Houston, for Gato. On parting. with vs 
he seemed a little agitated, particularl) 
when the crew, to each of whem he had 
made a present, gave him three loud 
cheers on leaving the vessel. ‘ God bless 
you, my fine fellows, and send yen 
happy sight of your country and friends, 
was his answer. On the 3d of December, 
I received a letter from Mr. Houston, i 
questing me to come to Benin, as “ 
Belzoni was lying dangerously ill, ane, ns 
case of death, wishing a second person 
be present. I was prevented goings, om 
only by business, but a severe fever, 8 had 
had then hold of me. On the 5th | = 
a second letter from Mr. H., with the p2 
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el illegible, dated December 2, 
cell, atl e to assist in the disposal of 

‘affects, and to remilthe proceeds home 

o- atte Messrs. Briggs, Brothers, 
. Ww, ay America Square, London, to- 
ut witth 4 beautiful amethyst ring he 
hich he seemed particularly anx- 
id be delivered to his wife, with 
he died in the fullest aifec- 
tion for her, as he found himself too weak 
io write his last wishes and adieus. He 
was interred at Gato, next day, with all 
she respect possible ; and I furnished a 
brge board, with the following inscrip- 
con. and which was placed over his 
grave:— 


a - —— - - 


c , esting nm 


gether 
wore, W 
ays shot 
the assurance 


‘ Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, 

Who was attacked with dysentery at Benin, 

(On his way to Houssa and Ti mbuctoo,) 

On the 26th of November, and died at this place, 

December 3, 1823.’ 

The gentlemen who placed this inscription over 
the grave of this intrepid and enterprising 
traveller, hope that every European visiting 
this spot will cause the ground to be cleared, 
and the fence round the grave repaired, if 
necessary. 

‘At the time of Mr. Belzoni’s death, 
Mr. Houston had every thing arranged 
with the king of Benin for his departure, 
and, had his health continued, there is no 
doubt he would have succeeded. Mr. 
Belzoni passed at Benin as an inhabitant, 
otrather native of the interior, who had 
come to England when a youth, and was 
now trying to return to his country. ‘The 
king and emegrands (or nobles) gave 
credit to this, Mr. Belzoni being in a 
Moorish dress, with his beard nearly a 
foot in length. There was, however, 
some little jealousy amongst them, which 
was removed by a present or two, well 
applied; and the king of Benin’s messen- 
ger was to accompany Mr. Belzoni, with 
the king’s cane, and as many men as were 
considered necessary fora guard, and bag- 
sige carriers. ‘The king’s name is re- 
pected as far as Houssa, and he has a 
messenger, or ambassador, — stationary 
there. On Mr. B’s arrival at Houssa, he 
Was to leave his guard there, and proceed 
-" Timbuctoo, the king not guaranteeing 
webs farther than Houssa, and Tim- 
eae — known at Benin. On 
nae he Oussa, he would make the 
heNe preparations for going down 
cutlah cue his messenger and 
(0 Mr. John M 1 letters to his agents and 
With a [he messenger to 
esas wu ing to the account the 
a wn — ‘i ~epeldraie and the king 
Was the plan —_— stated present. ‘This 
proved = , = [ think it would have 

‘The ai unate had Mr. B. lived. 
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Houssa, the ‘* Big Water”’ is to be crossed 
considerably above ‘Tangara, at which 
place it is tremendously rapid and wide ; 
farther down, the natives of Benin know 
nothing of it, except that it runs to the 
southward. I wish it was a settled point. 
Mr. B. began to waver in his opinion of 
the Niger being a branch of the Nile, 


after having seen one or two of these, 


I will give 
If the 


rivers in the bight of Benin. 
you my idea on the subject. 


OO as — ° | . ee ° 
Niget aoes not empty itself into the pains of straining his eyes, back, or 


bights of Beapa and Benin, there must 
be some other immense course of water in 
the interior, to supply these seven rivers, 
viz. Benin, Dos Escravos, Dos Ramos, 
Bonny, New Calabar, Old Calabar, and 
Rio del Rey, with the numerous inter- 
secting creeks, and which any person, I 
think, only need to see to know they run 
from one great stream. Add to this, the 
land to the westward of river Lagos, 
though not high, is perfectly dry, and free 
from marsh ; from Lagos to the west side 
of Rio del Rey, there is scarcely a spot of 
land that is not overflowed at high tides. 
The east side of Del Rey is the contrary, 
being high and mountainous, viz. the 
high land of Cameroons and Reconly 
Land. The intervening marsh between 
Lagos and Del Rey las evidently been 
formed by the soil and mud washed down 
these rivers. 








Original Poetry. 
THE JOY OF GRIEF. 
‘PLEASANT is the joy of grief! it is like the 
shower of spring, when it softens the rough 
branch of the oak, and the young leaf rears its 
green head.’-—OssIAN. 
On! strike the harp of former days, 
And let its mournful music ring ; 
Dim ghosts shall listen while their praise 
Resounds upon the deep-toned string. 


How sweet those tones and dear the lay 
That wakes the mem'ry of the dead ; 

They fell, renown’d, on battle’s day,— 
The gory field their dying bed. 


Oh! like the genial shower of spring, 
Sweet is the deep-felt joy of grief; 

The oak’s rough branches softening, 
While freshly springs the opening leaf. 


So sink the tears we gladly shed, 
In memory of the fallen brave ; 
A freshness o’er the soul they spread, 


Like flowers that bloom above the grave. 
*” 





Fine Arts. 
EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
WHATEVER may in other respects have 
been the effect of the exhibition at the 
Gallery in Suffolk Street, upon the 
Royal Academy, it certainly has in no 
degree tended to denude the walls at 
Somerset House, they being as crowded 
as ever ; a circumstance which, at least, 
proves that, with regard to numbers, the 
infant institution has detracted nothing 


from the parent one. We should not, 
indeed, have complained, had it caused 
a considerable reduction in this respect, 
for the apartments of the Academy al- 
ways contain a great many more pic- 
tures than can be properly viewed. What 
therefore, is the consequence ? If good 
pictures are hung in unfavourable si- 
tuations, they are unfairly treated, and 


if indifferent ones, no one will be at the 





neck, in order to examine them. Con- 
sequently, the poor devils whose works 
are suspended in comers, or against win-' 
dow-shutters,—exalted to the very ceil- 
ing, or thrust down to the floor, have 
but a very questionable right to the title 
of exhibitors. 

The next consideration is, does the 
academy display this year an equal pro- 
portion of talent to what it has usually 
done? The question is a delicate and 
rather an invidious one; nor is it our 
wish to create feelings of enmity and 
ill-will between the academicians and 
the Society of British Artists, We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with observ- 
ing that, in the higher department of 
art,—the historical, there is nothing pre- 
eminent; there is also a paucity of land- 
scapes. Of portraiture, we have, as 
usual, an abundance, and there are some 
fine ones ; but we do not think that the 
president is altogether so happy as he has 
been some former years. ‘Those of the 
Duke of Devonshire, 146, and the Chil- 
dren of C. B. Calmudy, Esq., 99, are, we 
think, among his best. Jacksonand Phil-. 
lips, have both some excellent heads : 
among which, No. 204, the Portrait of 
a Gentleman, by the latter, strikes us as 
very superior: the tints of the flesh are 
admirable; it is firmly painted, broad 
and chaste, and possesses great relief. 
There are many small historical and do- 
mestic compositions, several of which 
have great merit. Wilkie hastwo,—110, 
Smugglers offering Run Goods for Sale, 
and 115, the Cottage Toilette. These, 
it must be confessed, are inferior to for- 
mer productions of this artist’s : there is 
something loose and careless in the draw 
ing, neither is the local colouring very 
good, although the sunny glow and 
transparency of the first-mentioned piece 
certainly are very charming. They are 
deficient, too, in that imterest which 
generally marks Wilkie’s compositions, 
Mulready has one picture, No. 113, 
entitled the Widow, with the following 
motto :— 

‘So mourned the dame of Ephesus her love.’ 
It seems as if our painters had entered 
into a conspiracy this year to satinze 
the fair sex, and cast imputations upan 
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their attachment to the memories of de- 
parted husbands. This widow 
altogether so youthful and fashionable a 
dame as Mr. Richter's, and is more de- 
mure withal; although we see her seat- 
ed with a lusty suitor beside her, 
has been making proposals that appear 
to excite the ast onishme ‘nt and indigna- 
tion of an antiquated female domestic. 


Is 


who | 


_ THE 


not | 


The expression of the latter 1s comic | 
enough: but the other personages 
do not display much, with the 
exception. of girl who is visibly 
atlected at the idea of her mother’s 
marrying again; as to the widow 
herself, she ts not very attractive, for 


there 1s something matronly in lev ap- 
pearance. Leslie’s scene from Don 
Quixote, reptesenting Sancho im the 
apartment ot the Duchess, No. 95, 1s 
indisputably the finest thing of the kind 
in this class of composition. It is ad- 
mirably grouped and arranged, and the 
lights and shadows are disposed so well, 
that the eye comprehends the whole 
piece at once, without effort. The fi-. 
gure of the duchess is charming: it an- 
swers perfectly to what we should con- 
ceive a Spanish beauty: the counte- 
nance 
pale with dark eyes. 
dignified and easy, 


The attitude i is | 





| 
| 


is lovely and most interesting,— | 
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aie and sultlinaisind vidas not | 


highly-finished cabinet pictures, oat Vi, 


eorously touched: the first of these, 
Is}, representing a party of ential 


travellers, 


raad to Rome; the other, 263, a High- | 
land Clan escorting the Regalia of Scot- 


land. —Rippincille’ s Stage Coach Pas- 
sengers, No. 29], 1s treated with that 
truth to nature which we admire in this 
artist’s productions, although there is lit- 
tle feeling for picturesque effect, or any 
particular beauty of execution, It re- 
presents a party of travellers who have 
stooped to hurry down their breakfast 
at an inn, and contains a great varicty 
of groups. Close by the “door i is one 


of a country girl and her aged 
mother about to take leave of 
each other: the countenances of 


both express the pang which they feel 
at the separation, but their quiet grief 
is totally unheeded by the rest of the 
company, some of whom are scolding 
the waiters, others viving themselves 
airs of bmportance, and some are paying 
| compliments to their fair fellow-travel- 
ler who 1s pouring out tea. In one 

corner of the room is an old hunk, who 
1S departing, loaded with his luggage, 

'and turning a deaf ear upon the anual 
pray remember the 


pery tastefully disposed and admirably | coachman.’—Good has a singular sub- 


painted, 
antiquated duenna, “forming a perte ct 
contrast to the elegance of her mistress, 
and to the laughing waiting-women, who 


are evidently enjoying themselves atthe these old antiquated ‘dresses. 
honest proverb-loving | cipal figure is a girl, 


expense of the 
squire. These form a group behind 
the latter, who is seated immediate}; 


before the duchess ; 

rominent figure in the picture. Per 
leas a little more simplicity is desir- 
able in the countenance of this figure; 
vet it is, upon the whole, a very happy 
one. This delightful picture cannot 
fail to add consider: ably to Mr. Leslie's 
reputation, Every object and all the 
minor details are excellently painted ; 
at the same time the latterare kept sub- 
servient to the principal figures.—No. 
191, A Victure Gallery, by Withering- 
ton, 1s a very interesting piece, 
possesses considerable novelty. 
figures which the artist has intro- 
duced are here to be considered, as in 
landscape, of secondary importance. The 
general eftect 1s brilliant and pleasing. 


The 


At her right hand stands an | ject, No. 


F 
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thus forming *) 
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robe. There 
in which the artist seems to delight: 
and he is evidently at home among 
The prin- 
who has arrayed | 
in an old-fashioned brocade 
cown. Various other articles of obso- 
lete finery are dragged forth from their 
respective depositories, by her compa- 
nions, who seem to treat them very un- 
ceremontously ; whilst an old woman, 
who 1s about to enter the door, appears 
as if inclined to spoil their sport, and 
teach them to behave more respectfully 
towards those treasures, which probably 


herself 


attacked by banditti, on the | 


210, Rumaging an ‘old Ward- | 
is In it much of that whim | 


which are like a dinner of roast beef », 


don stage sufficient 
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Monsieur de Pourceaugn; aC; and n;- 
iy 
other pictures, besides the aedhins 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMEN?s. 
Drury LANE THEATRE.—WVo are a 
ways glad to see our theatres +. turn 


Shakspeare and the legitimate dy 


Ma, 


plum-puddingto an Englishman ana 


has been living for some time on French 


fricasees, or the still less Substantial] 
cookery of Italy. There is onthe ] 


4 + 
tr< 


s0}e 
LIC and comic ta. 


lent to play any thing, and we are sorry 


to see good actors or actresses throwin: 


| cready’s Leontes is 





their talents away on spectacle, The 

Winter's Tale, which has been revived 
here, we could almost have spared, 

since it reminds us that we are so sooy 
to lose its best character, Autolycus, in 
the almost immediate Secession ot 
Munden from the stave; such a blank 
has not been left for many years. Ma. 
an excellent pers 
formance; as is Mrs. Sasa a's Hermione: 

and the other characters are well sus- 
tained. Munden takes a farewell benef 
soon; we trust, also, that the admireys 
of true comic talent, and those who fee! 
respect for private worth, will invite 
him to a farewell dinner; we know of 
no actor who, from his talents or chia- 
racter, is better entitled to such a mark 
of public esteem. 

CovENT GARDEN THEATRE—Mr. 
Charles Kemble inas appeared in Fal- 
staff, in the first part of Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fourth, which has beeu 
got up with great splendour, so far a 
relates to beautiful scenery and gor- 
eeous dresses, though we must doubt 
they are * in the precise habit of the 
period,’ as asserted in the play=bill ; ans 
we should thank Mr, ¢ . Kemble to tel 


_ us on what authority Sir John Falstat 


| adorned her youthful charms, and for | 


and | 


~bens; Miss Sharple’s 
| Morning Lecture ; 


Among the pictures are Stothard’s Pil-_ 


erims, “and many other well-known sub- 
jects. This circumstance leads us to 


suppose that it is not an actual view of | 


any particular gallery, but only a 


composition.—Dighton has two inte- | 





which she still retains a strong affection, 
The pactare In many Bh aie well- 
punted, hut it wants higher finishins 
This scanty notice must suffice ny 
the present: we have no room this 
week to bestow any notice on Etty’s 
Pandora; Stephanoit’s Triumph of Rue 
Mouse; Clater's 
Danby’s Sunset a 
Sea after a Storm: Wood's Mayauds; 
and Hurlstone’s Michael and Satan cone 
tending for the body of Moses; Allan’s 
Mary Queen of Scots, s signing ‘t abdi- 
cation ; Cooper's William the Third, 
and his Battle of Shrewsbury ; Newton's 


is 


oO 


y+ 
L 


howe 





is made to wear tight pantaloons and a 

turban. The prineipal novelty was, 
‘ver, to see Mr. C. Kemble, wio!s 
generally so ambitious to appear as4 
vounge lover, ass: uming the character 
of a fat old knight; for which » 
appears to us to possess no other qua ule 
fication, than that of a person suth 
ciently large to enable him to sustt! 

the usual load of stuffing In u 
early scenes he was lamentably dui: 
and even when he displayed some par 
of the humour of the character © 
nearly approached buffoonery: his — 

chuckle at his own jokes was too ob 
vious and too fre quent, and the acto! 


mn 
2) 


seemed to forget that Sir John was % 
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Roar's Head (though somewhat 
akwes ‘ -10 by 

ithat where Hotspur ts killed, 
best in his performance. 
was a fine, manly, 
rformance; and Cooper's 
prance of Wales was_ respectable, 
Everton's King Henry sufficiently king- 
i. and Mrs. Davenport quite at home 
~ Dame Quickly. ' 

~ Too much praise cannot be given to 
ho scenery, and, so far as splendour 
oes, the dresses were every thing that 
~yuld be wished ; but we may be allow- 
-d to question the propricty of arraying 
ome thirty or forty persons in such 
holiday suits in the tented field, or of 
having a pavilion so richly ornamented 
»s that of Henry 1V. in the camp at 
Shrewsbury. 

Signok Pisrrucct.—This gentle- 
man exhibited his talents as an Impro- 
risatore, to a numerous audience, at the 
\rgyle Rooms, ou Wednesday evening, 
when his performance frequently called 
forth strong expressions of applause 
from thecompany. Gifted with a com- 
manding person and extraordinary pow- 
ers of voice, over which he possesses 
acomplete mastery, Signor Pistrucci 
conveys to us a very adequate idea of 
the forcible effect with which an ancient 
bard would have recited his composi- 
tions at the public assembiies and 
games of Greece. His tones formed a 
solemn wild melody, rising and falling 
according to the subject and the senti- 
ment; and were so beautiful and mu- 
sical, that they might be listened to 
with delight, even by one unacquainted 
with the language. His action was to a 
high degree impassioned and energetic; 
vet by no means more exaggerated than 
is batural in the state of excitement or 
poetic @stus, which, im order to succeed, 
a speaker must feel under such cir- 
cumstances, It is the vivid bursts of 
lsantaneous Inspiration pouring from 
me lips of the poet, that communicates 
0 his auditory a similar enthusiasm. 
iprovisatore poetry may be compared 
,, lerva starting into existence from 
- brain of Jupiter. It partakes more 
wih ey of ‘eM and seems a hea- 
hive Bs which no study can ace 
The ’ €ssons can communicate. 
“actor and the poet may both owe 
ae hyip sgn and labour as to 
once a Bo rn improvisatore 1s at 
the it nae = actor: he must feel at 
are hic aap e must glow ; no sooner 
uttered the ee than they are 
Might on ' . eliberation of a moment 

> 00! him and destroy his, energy. 
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tal rapture with which Pistrucei ap- 
pears to be animated while reciting: 
how exquisite we should conceive must 
be his feeling when rapt into enthu- 
siasm—fervet ammensusque ruit, Of 
this poetical phrensy his recitation on 
the subject La Grandezza di Dio nelle | 
opere della Natura, was a fine example, 
where, hurried away by the grandeur of | 
his theme and the warmth of his emo- 
tions, he suddenly burst forth into an 
impassioned lyric strain of astonishing 
beauty,—absolutely a bravura, His other 
subjects were Il Lauro, Il Giudizio di 
Bruto, Firenze, La Morte di Epaminonda, 
&ec. all of which he treated with asto- 
nishing ability, displaying in them poet- 
ical beauties far above the mere facility 
of impromptu common-places, clothed 
in elegant rhyme. Independently, too, 
of its positive merits, Signor Pistrucci’s 
performance is highly attractive in this 
country from its novelty, and we make 
no doubt will continue equally to at- 
tract those who are led to witness it 
from mere curiosity, and those who are 
able to appreciate the poetical merit of 
his compositions. In the intervals be- 
tween the several recitations, some beau- 
tiful duetts and tergetti were performed 
by De Begnis, Begrez, Torri, and other 
performers from the King’s Theatre. 
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Literature and Science, 

We understand that the Rev. C. Sum- 
mer, Prebendary of Worcester, is engaged 
in the translation of Milton’s Latin work, 
recently discovered among some state 
papers, and which will be published as 
soon as the requisite arrangements are 
completed, 

LIST OF THE WORKS OF ANCIENT ART, 
Which were taken from Rome by the French 
in 1797, and carried to Paris. 

[From a Parliamentary Paper printed by order 
of the House of Commons. } 


Statues.—1, The Torso Belvidere. 2, | 
> J 


Antinous ditto. 3, Hercules, with a child 
in his arms, supposed to be Ajax. 4, 
Apollo Belvidere. 5, Laocoon, ditto. 6, 
Meleager. 7, A Colossal Nile, in a 
recumbent posture. 8, A Colossal ‘Ti- 
ber. 9, Cleopatra, or rather Ariadne. 
10, Demosthenes, in a sitting posture. 
11, ‘Trajan, ditto. 12, Posidippus, ditto. 
13, Menander. 14, Elygieia. 15, Pho- 
cion, the AthenianGeneral. 16, An Ama- 
zon. 17, Adonis. 18, A Crouching Ve- 
nus. 19, Paris. 20, Apollo, with his lyre. 
91429, The Nine Muses. 30, A Colos- 
sal Melpomene. 31, A SemieColossal 
Ceres. 32, Sphinx, of Oriental Granite. 
33, Another, ditto. 34, Sardanapalus. 
35, A Priest. 36, Tiberius. 37, Augus- 
tus. 38, A Discobolus. 39, Ditto. 40, 





Urania, in a sitting posture, five palms 
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high. 41, Ceres, five palms high. 42, 
Antinous Capitolinus. 43, Apollo, with 


the Hlippogrvph. 44, Group of Cupid and 


Psvche. 45, A Dying Gladiator. 46, 


Juno. 47, Pandora. 48, Faunus, by Prax- 
iteles. 49, Zeno. 50, blora. 51, Venus. 


52, Antinous, represented as an Egyptian 
idol. 53, Torso of Cupid. 54, A Statue 
of Hygieia of ‘Nero Anticho.’ 55,-A 
Youth, extracting a thorn from his foot, 
in bronze. 

Busts —56, Menelaus. 57, Minerva. 
58, Cato and Portia. 59, Tragedy. 60, 
Comedy. 61, Jupiter. 62, Jupiter Serapis. 
63, Antinous. 64, Hadrianus. 65, Oceanus. 
66, Homer. 67, Ariadne. 68, Alexander, 
69, Marcus Brutus. 70, Junius Brutus, in 
bronze. 71, A Sarcophagus, with figures 
of the Nine Muses, in bas-relief. 72, 
Another ditto, representing the Triumph 
of the Nereids. 73, A Candelabra, with 
intaglios. 74, Another, ditto. 75, Ano- 
ther, ditto. 76, A Circular Altar, with 
Bacchanalians. 77, A ‘Tripod, in marble, 
with intaglios. 78, A Cippus, with em- 
80, A 


~ 


bellishments. 79, Another, ditto. 
Curule Chair. 81, Another, ditto. 82, A 
Capacious Vase, or Rell, of Basalt. 83, 
Another Tripod, in Marble. 84, An an- 
cient Seatot Rosso Antico. . 85, Another, 
ditto. 

Paintings.—1, The Transfiguration; by 
Raphael. 2, A Madonna of Foligno; by 
Raphael. 3, St. Petronilla; by Guercino. 
4, St. Jerome; by Dominichino. 5, A 
Dead Christ carrying to the Sepulchre; 
by Caravaggio. 6, A dead Christ, from the 
Church of St. Francesco Aripa; by Ca- 
racci. 7, St. Erasmus; by Poussin. . 8, 
The Martyrs; by Valentino. 9, ‘he Lad- 
der of St. Benedict; and !0, The Miracle 
of the Corporal; by Andrea Sacchi. 11, 
Fortuna; by Guido. 2, St. Gregory ; 
by Caracci.. 13, The Descent from the 
Cross; by Borroccio. 14, ‘The Virgin in 
Heaven; by Perugino. 15, The Virgin 
crowned; by Raphael. 16, A Chiaros- 
curo, representing the Three Virtues; by 
Raphael. 17, St. Cecilia; by Raphael. 
18, Phe Marivrdom of St. Agnes; by Do- 
menichino. 19, Phe Rosary; by Domeni- 
chino. 20, St. Petronius; by Cavedone. 
21, The Massacre of the Innocents; by 
Guido. 22, Lhe Purification of the Vir- 
gin; by Guido. 23, The Annunciation ; 
by Guido. 24, The Circumcision; by 
Guercino. 25 a’ 26, St. Joseph asking 
Pardon of the Virgin; by ‘Tiarini. 27, 
The Assumption ; by Hannibal Carracci. 
28, The Apparition of the Virgin; by Han- 
nibal Carracci. 29, Christ calling St. Mat- 
thew; by Lodovico Caracci. 30, ‘The 
Virgin appearing to St. Dominick; by 
L. Carracci, &c. 

N.B. ‘The above list is imperfect in re- 
gard to the Paintings, the undersigned not 
having been enabled to enter the Museum 
for the purpose of correcting it. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to add to it some 
other paintings, which, whether exhibited 
or not, are the property of Rome and of 
the papal states. Of the latter an accue 
rate return is expected every moment. 
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The five hundred manuscripts will be 
easily recognised by their marks, which 
are peculiar to theVatican Library, whence 
they were taken. ‘Io these must be add- 
ed likewise the Medals, Prints, Cameos, 
and Christian Antiquities, of which the 
Vatican Museum was despoiled, indepen- 
dently of the articles surrendered under 
the armistice, previous to the ‘Treaty of 
Tolentino; the latterarticles alone would 
amount to asum of about seven millions 
of francs. (signed) Canova, 

Perpetual Superintendent of the Aca- 
demy for Fine Arts of Rome. 
Paris, Sept. 19, 1815. 

The above was received from M. Ca- 
nova, as the list of the works of art belong- 
ing tothe papal government, taken from 
Rome in 1797, and carried to Paris. For 
the removal of these articles from Paris to 
Rome, in 1815, directions were given, by 
the lords commissioners of his Majesty’s 
‘Treasury, to place at the disposal of M. 
Canova the sum of 251,498 francs, to be 
charged on the pecuniary indemnity pay- 
able by France, in virtue of the conven- 
tion signed at Paris on the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1819. (Signed) Jos. PLanra, Jun. 

Foreign Office, March 29, 1824. 
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Tong Speeches.—The late Lord: Ellen- 
borough, on one occasion, in the House 
of Lords, when another noble lord had 
just made a dreadfully long speech, got 
up and said, ‘ My lords! my lords! Lam 
answerable to God for my time,’ and said 
no more. 

Canal in China.—From the western 
part of the city of Saigon, in Cochin China, 
ariver or canal has been recently cut 
twenty-three English miles long, connect- 
ing with a branch of the Cambodia River, 
by which a free water communication is 
opened with Cambodia, which is called by 
the Ovamese Coumaigne. ‘This canal ts 
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twelve feet deep .throughout, about 
eighty feet wide, and was cut through 
immense forests and morasses, in the short 
space of six weeks. ‘Twenty six thousand 
men were employed, night and day, by 
turn, in this stupendous undertaking, | 
and seven thousand lives. sacrificed by 
fatigue and consequent. disease. ‘The 
seks of this .canal are already planted 
with the palmaia tree, which: is a great | 
favourite with the Onamese. 
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| Harvey and Darton ; and Boosey and Sons. 











Works published since our last notice.—Prior's 
Life-of Burke, portrait, kc. 8vo. 16s. Rowbotham's 
German Grammar, 1l2mo. 6s. 6d. Atherstoue’s Mid- 
summer Day's Dream, plates, Xs. Lyon's Private Jour- 
nal, 8vo. 16s. Pearson's Astronomy, vol 1. royal 4to. 
32. 3s. Capt. Hall on South America, second edition, 
12. 1s. Bell on the Spine and. Thigh Bone, royal 8vo. 
16s. Beresford’s Cross and the Crescent, 2 vols. 14s. 
Douglas on Miracles, abridged by Marsh, 5s. Family 
Bible, with Notes by a Layman, 2 vols. 4to. 32. 3s. Do. 
Old Testament, separate, 2/.2s. Do. New Testament, 
do. 14. Is. Blaquiere’s Greek Revolution, 8vo, 12s. 
Kelly's Myrtle Leaves, 12mv. 5s. 








VIEWS ON THE RHINE, &c. 


This day is published, by R. Jennings, 2, Poultry, 
Part I. ofa 


SERIES of SIXTY VIEWS on the 


RHINE and MAIN in BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 
By CAPTAIN BATTY, 
Of the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. * 

A Part, coutaining five Plates, engraved in the most 
finished line manner, and five Vignette Wood-cuts, 
with descriptions in English and French, will appear 
every two Months, and the whole to be completed in 
Twelve Parts. The first part will contain Views of 

Ehrenbreitstein........Engraved by E. Goodall. 


St. Michael’s, Ghent....  .....02 R. Wallis. 
Gate of Ghent, at Bruges .....042 J. Edwards. 
Bacharach ...... cocccese coocccce E Finden. 
Cathedral of Mayence..  ....... - W.Woolnoth. 


Imperial 8vo. 12s.; Royal 4to. Proofs, 18s. A few 
Copies, Proofs on India Paper, Royal 4to. £1. 11s. 6d.; 
Imperial 4to. India Proofs, with the Etchings, £2. 2s. 





SPANISH MAGAZINE. 


Just published, by R. Ackerinann, London, 
No. Ifl. PERTODICO TRIMESTRE, iutitulado 


VARIEDADES 0 MENSAGERO 
de LONDRES. 

This Quaterly work willin future regularly appear 
on the Ist of April, July, October, and January. Each 
Number will contain eleven coloured Plates and a Por- 
trait of an Eminent Character. The present Number 
has a fine Portrait of Sir James Mackintosh. Royal 
8vo. price 10s, 6d. 

Also, just published, 

A SPANISH PORGET ME NOT. (NO ME OL- 
VIDES), partly translated from the English, and partly 
Original Spanish Prose and Poetry, pp. 400. Illustrated 
with 13 very beautiful Engravings; neatiy bound and 
gilt, in a case, price 12s, 


BELL'S LECTURES on the SPINE and THIGH 
BONE. 
In one vol. royal 4to. with Nine Engravings, price 16s. 
in extra boards, 


ON THE INJURIES OF THE 


SPINE and THIGH-BONE; in Two Lectures de- 
livered in the School of Great Windmill Street. The 
first, in Vindication of the Author's Opinions against 
the Observations of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.; the se- 
cond, to maintain the late Mr. John Bell's title to cer- 
tain Doctrines now advanced by the same Gentleman ; 
illustrated with nine Engravings. 











ERARY CHRONICLE. 
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By CHARLES BELL, 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


} 
BURKE'S LIFE. 
This day is published, in one thick vol. 8vo. with a por- 
trait, price 16s. boards, 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of the | 


Rt. Hon. EDMUND BURKE; with Specimens of his | 
Poetry and Letters ; and aa Estimate of his Genius and 
Talents, compared with those of his great Contempo- 
raries. By JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 

London: pisnted for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
This day is published, in 12mo price 6s. 6d. boards, 


or 7s_ bound, 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN 


GRAMMAR: ora New and Etsy Method of acquiring 


the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, 
Master of the Classical, &c. Academy, Walworth. 
Loudon: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; 


+4+ The Author of the present Grammar, being au 
Englishman, has paid peculiar attention to those ports 
which are attended with difficulty to his countrymen , 
at the same time, all inaccuracy as to idiom has been 
avoided by the work having been subinitted, while in 
manuscript, to several natives of Germany, fully com- 
petent to the task of correcting whatever errors in this 
respect wight have escaped his own detection. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTIST: 
Suffolk Street, Pall Malt hey 


THE GALLERIES for the EXa 

BITION and SALE of the Works of Brita st 

ARE NOW OPEN, from Eight till Due” Mit 
Admittance, Is.—Catalogue, t« 


W. LINTON, Secretary 


THE TWENTIETH EXHip, 


TION of the SOCIETY OF PAINTERS | 
COLOURS, is NOW OPEN at their Galley 472 


Mall East. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue 6d. 
COPLEY FIELDING, §& 


ROYAL ACADEMY, SOMERSET HOUSE 


THE ANNUAL CRITICAL (4 
TALOGUE of the Exhibition, Containing Se 3 
Notices of every Work of Merit, is now ready. 
CHARLES WESTMACOTT, Editor 
Published by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Westley and Parrish, adjoining the Academy - aoe 
Catherine Street; to be had of all Booksellers ind 
Newsmen. Price 1s. 


EXHIBITION OF SPLENDID 
DRAWINGS, No. 9, Soho Square, IS OPEN, contain. 
ing a most brilliant Collection, by Sir Thomas Lay. 
rence, P. R. A., and the following Academicians ayt 
Members of the Royal Academy. —By Messrs. Turner 
Stothard, Wilkie, Westall, Owen, Collins, Cooper, Da. 
niell, Jones :—by the late Messrs. Gainsborough, Wil- 
son, Cipriavi, Hamilton, and Bartolozzi:—by Messrs 
C. RN. Leslie, A.R.A., H. Edridge, A.R.A.: and by 
‘Messrs. Girtin, Dewint, Haveli? Cristall, Dighton, 
Brockedon, Green, Wilkin, Uwins, Clennel, Cozens, 
Robertson, G. R. Ward, Kirk, Martin Ward, More. 
land, &e. &e. with choice Specimens by the following 
Old Masters, from the finest collections; Michae} Ay- 
gelo, Raphael, Parmegiano, Correggiv, Annibal (Ca- 
racci, Paul Veronese, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, 
Ostade, Snyders, Rysdael, &c. &c.—The Exhibition 
is alsow enriched with the * Two Moonlights,’ and ‘A 
Morning Scene,’ by Gainsborough, exhibited by artif- 
cial light. Open from ten till six. 
Admittance 1s.—Catalogues, 1s, 

INCORPORATED 
LITERARY FUND SOCIETY, 
under the immediate Patronage of His Majesty.—The 
ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the Society will be 
celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday the 12th 
of May ; on which oecasion > s 

His Royal Highness the DUKE OF YORK will take 

the Chair. 

The company of such Noblemen and Gentlemens 
may be favourable to an Institution which has for its 
object the relief of Men of ‘Fatent (Authors) in distress, 
is earnestly solicited. 

Stewards :— 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdown, 

The Right Honourable Lord Templetown, 

The Right Honourable Lord Newborough, 

The Solicitor-General, 
W. A. Madocks, Esq. M.P. 
William Russell, Esq.M.P. 
Mr. Sheriff Whittaker, 
Sheriff Sir Peter Laurie, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 

Esq. 

L. A. De la Chaumette, 

Esq. 

William, Fraser, Esq. at 

Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards ; > 
the Chambers of the Society, 4, Linceln’s-Iun Fields ; 
and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 























Thomas Gent, Esq. 
William Heseltine, Esq. 
W. Kitcheuer, M. D. 
Charles Knight, Esq. 
Fhomas Moore, Esq. 
Cosmo Orme, Esq, 
Thomas Snodgrass, Esq. 
John Walpole Willis, Esq. 








price six- 


On the 15th May next will be published, eati- 


pence, the first Number of a New Publication, 

tled, 

THE TRUE PATRIOT. 
‘No Government could subsist for a day if single 

errors could justify defection.” — Dr. Jobnson. 9 OM 
London: Published by Lawler and Qaick, », 


Broad Street; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row 
Sams, St. James Street. waiaal 
—____}. 














London:— Published by Davidson, at No. 2 ec 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are dese 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post ” rshall, 
tu be addressed. Sold also by Simpkiv ant = r oy 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; "Dlast , 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland in? 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pall Mall; sue! 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Gritiin ~ News 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers ou Cour 
venders —Printed by Davidson, Old Boswe 
Carey Street. 
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